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ABSTRACT 


A PATH TO BETTER HEALTH: A SELF-CARE MODEL 
FOR MINISTRY BURNOUT THROUGH 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


by 
Darlene D. Cook 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentors 


Phillip Pointer Sr., DMin 
Danielle Brown, DMin 
Charles Goodman Jr., DMin 


The context was Little Zion Baptist Church in Oak Grove, Virginia. This project, "The 


Path to Better Health: A Self-Care Model for Ministry Burnout Through Leadership 


Training," was designed and implemented to develop leaders' skills to recognize burnout 


stressors and sustain them. Ministry leaders do not understand how to identify the 


stressors that result in burnout when overstressed. Quantitative methods were used to 


observe participants’ responses to lesson worksheets, pre- and post-interview questions, 


and pre- and post-questionnaires. As a result of reading this research, leaders in ministry 


will be encouraged to improve resilience, holistic health, and self-care. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hard work is good. Determination is good. Leisure, rest, and play are also good. 
How does one acknowledge if one fully engages in leading, teaching, and preaching 
while being empty? This project, “A Path to Better Health: A Self-Care Model for 
Ministry Burnout through Leadership Training,” is designed to minimize burnout among 
ministry leaders at Little Zion Baptist Church in Oak Grove, Virginia. The hypothesis for 
this project is that implementing a self-care leadership training model to address areas of 
burnout stressors and self-care principles will result in demonstrating the importance of 
self-care. This self-care will become sustainable by controlling one’s own behavior, 
emotions, and motivations while leading, teaching, and preaching in ministry using a 
personalized self-care plan to minimize burnout. 

A pastor, a teacher, an executive pastor, and executive board leadership 
individuals are more accessible to being readily available in spiritual assignments with 
gratefulness to see God's marvelous spiritual abilities being manifested in others. 
Ministry burnout happens over time in relationships. Sometimes conditions, situations, 
experiences, and attitudes influence ministry burnout. The process of ministry burnout 
leaves leaders feeling exhausted and less able to give to and connect with others in 
ministry. Leaders who experience seasons of grief, depression, and burnout want to be 


liberated from within and fail to understand that self-care is the key to finding freedom. 


Unfortunately, the effects and outcomes of self-care are what leaders bring to our 
relationships within my context. 

In this project, the self-care leadership model will observe define, and understand 
burnout, effects of the psychological syndrome, and treatment strategies goals to 
minimize burnout. The self-care training model will inspire leaders to build a successful 
ministry because self-care is an ongoing process that will discuss factors that we can 
control including our actions and some things we can manage and master. Viewing 
burnout and self-care will guide leaders to become practical and ready them to act 
accordingly and differently after the self-care training. The area of ministry that this 
project will address will be ministry leaders at Little Zion Baptist Church in Oak Grove, 
Virginia. I will conduct the training and leadership model thereby defining burnout and 
the importance of self-care. 

The hypothesis for this project is that implementing a self-care leadership training 
model to address areas of burnout stressors and self-care principles will result in 
demonstrating the importance of self-care. Such self-care will become sustainable by 
controlling one’s own behavior, emotions, and motivations while leading, teaching, and 
preaching in ministry using a personalized self-care plan to minimize burnout. The 
expected project results include building a collaborative relationship with other ministry 
leaders by participating in the self-care training model to promote accountability and 
reliability. Leadership will learn about the self-efficacy and resilience of a healthier 
leader who has a personalized self-care plan to minimize burnout. Viewing burnout and 


self-care will guide leaders to become practical and ready to become confident 


accordingly to the self-care principles as well as the biblical, theological, historical, and 
interdisciplinary foundations from this project. 

Leadership comes with different multifaceted beings who serve within ministries. 
There are many layers and personalities to our lives, which can lead to the neglect of any 
aspect of our lives at some point or another. Ministry leaders give of themselves and 
experience burnout because they were reluctant to delegate some ministry responsibilities 
and show no growth in ministry. Too often, as leaders, we struggle with ministry burnout, 
depression, anxiety, and life crises, and are not sure how to get help. Leaders also deal 
with balancing physical, psychological, and professional life. How do I manage my two 
important areas? Therefore, ministry leaders experience burnout without acknowledging 
warning signs and health symptoms. Idealistically, ministry leaders must first confront 
their crises to improve the stigma of educating themselves on why self-care is so 
important to their health and church ministries. Ministry leaders essentially must 
understand the challenges of ministry burnout for leadership, launch initiatives to 
recover, and reposition following personal crises. This ensures that leaders remain fit for 
ministry and able to still invest in congregants that will potentially yield growth and 
understanding of the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

As a result of the synergy, I designed this project entitled ““A Path to Better 
Health: A Self-Care Model for Ministry Burnout through Leadership Training” to build a 
collaborative relationship with other ministry leaders by participating in the self-care 
training model to promote accountability and reliability. Leadership will become engaged 
in learning about the self-efficacy and resilience of a healthier leader with a personalized 


self-care plan to minimize burnout. Viewing burnout and self-care will guide leaders to 


become practical and confident according to the biblical and theological foundations 
from the self-care training model. 

A powerful servant named Elijah is depicted in 1 Kings 19:1-8 in the biblical 
foundation (chapter two). Burnout, depression, anxiety, and depression were some of the 
oppositions Elijah faced during his ministry. In the biblical foundation chapter, Elijah 
describes how he walked before the Lord openly, dealt with internal health issues, and 
served and led in ministry. The passage focuses on preaching, supernatural deeds, and 
challenges to the ministry by the enemy in this passage. In addition to promoting self- 
care principles for themselves through proper rest, diet, and shelter, the chapter 
emphasizes the importance of equipping leaders to promote these principles. 

Chapter three focuses on the historical foundation chapter. It compares the 
similarities between early church fathers and twenty-first century church leaders. Even 
though the early church leaders carried many burdens, God did not remove their weight 
or their burdens from them. A historical foundation is based on the belief that Jesus 
Christ is enough to carry us through tough times in ministry. Burnout has been a concept 
that has been discussed in many businesses, companies, and even churches throughout 
history. This chapter concludes that leaders and practitioners around national and 
international levels have faced and continue to face burnout after years of investigation 
and research. This remains one of the most relevant topics in the fight against overload, 
overwork, and or overcommitment to individual professions. 

Chapter four highlights the theological framework for combating burnout among 
church leaders. A Liberation Theology approach can be used to combat burnout. 


Human liberation has been influenced by scripture rather than remaining in slavery. 


In this project, the Bible provides examples of liberation and freedom from suffering. 
The Liberation Theology chapter focuses on the need to be restored, renewed, refocused, 
and revitalized from suffering through centered faith. 

Chapter five is the interdisciplinary Foundation, which offers holistic leadership 
development through this project. Ministry Leaders are critical gift to the body of Christ. 
Through self-care principles, understanding the measure of individual burnout is essential 
to becoming a healthier leader. The spiritual, emotional, and physical transformation of a 
healthier leader will lead to longevity in ministry. Maintaining a burnout-resistant 
lifestyle in ministry begins with training the mind and becoming an initiator of his or her 
own health through self-care, resilient self-care, and transformation of self-care as a 
priority. 

The most essential and relentless focus will be becoming a healthier person, while 
leading and serving in ministry. This project will focus on providing training sessions, so 
participants can establish a deeper understanding of burnout and self-care in six weeks 
training sessions. The six-week training model will utilize pre- and post-stress 
questionnaires to determine the results of each participant’s stress levels before and after 
the training session. The model will provide an understanding of burnout, discuss what 
causes stressors, and introduce learning principles. These learning principles will be 
about burnout prevention, not overproducing in the leadership role, and learning how to 
embrace one’s energy level. The learning principles will also cover eating healthy and 
recharging daily, fighting for family as a whole and returning to their first love—Jesus— 
as the center of their life. This model will also provide experience for developing self- 


care strategies with the goal of producing a personalized self-care plan. 


I will follow the proper protocols from the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and guidelines from my pastor and executive board, as I implement this 
project while navigating the second year of the COVID-19 pandemic. Leadership health 
and safety remain my highest priority and I will take everything into consideration for the 
self-care training. I will learn how to maneuver and adjust to conduct the pre- and post- 
questionnaires, training sessions, and leadership interviews using a virtual method if the 
number of COVID-19 cases continues to increase during the six weeks of training 


sessions from March 2022 through May 3, 2022. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


I am at a pivotal point in my life where avoiding burnout in ministry is vital in 
leadership within her African American context. Dealing with the lack of fruitfulness or 
dwindling enthusiasm can bring on great discouragement and even enormous burnout. 
Burnout can happen anytime and at any state of a leader. Burnout is a result of 
overwhelming demands and responsibilities placed on oneself by others or what we put 
on ourselves that we simply cannot handle. There is a need for authentic and spiritual 
self-care for all leaders. The self-care of a leader determines how one psychologically, 
socially, and emotionally handle adversaries, challenges, brokenness, and confidentially 
communicate with others and when and how to make a sound decision without leading on 
empty. 

This chapter will describe the ministry focus of the entire project, and the 
supporting chapters will inform and discuss the importance of understanding the biblical 
prophet, Father, Saints, and twenty-first century leaders who dealt with burnout, 
anxieties, and self-care principles while leading and serving in ministry. Moreover, 
leaders will learn the burnout stressors, while navigating the effects of burnouts, and will 
learn how to become resilient to lead and serve in ministry as a leader in an African 
American context. It will include a pre- and post-questionnaire, training on self-care, and 
interviews with ministry leaders. This self-care model will provide transformational 
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training sessions to embrace one to become a healthier leader with a personalized self- 
care plan to minimize burnout. 

The remaining chapters will contain my reflection and summary in developing an 
in-depth self-care leadership educational seminar to identify the focus on self-care to 
avoid burnout while leading and serving in ministry. The project proposal will 
incorporate examples of burnout as it relates to the biblical, historical, theological, 
interdisciplinary foundations, and it will incorporate self-care principles for leadership to 
develop practical skills in becoming confident and resilient from the self-care model 


defined for this project. 


Context 

The context is Little Zion Baptist Church, located at 7748 Leedstown Road, 
Colonial Beach, Virginia, 22443. The Little Zion Baptist Church, located in Oak Grove, 
Virginia, is the oldest Black church in the local vicinity. The church was birthed in 1866, 
underneath a bush harbor. The mission of the Little Zion Baptist Church is to bring 
persons into a saving and redemptive relationship with Jesus Christ. Little Zion is a 
Christ-centered, word based, Holy Spirit driven, culturally conscious, socially aware 
body of believers called to make a difference in a dismal world through preaching, 
teaching, worship, praise, discipleship, and personal development. 

Little Zion is where members, as the body of Christ, connect with God in the 
fullness of his power and his love. The members of Little Zion have been the recipient of 
God’s most abundant blessings, and the members are a significant part of those blessings. 


Little Zion has approximately 700 members on its membership roll, with an average of 
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200 active members. As a church family, Little Zion has experienced tremendous growth 
and an overwhelming sense of love and a real sense of purpose. God has been faithful to 
his word and his members. Little Zion has established ministries that will encourage, 
supports, fellowships, and provide an outreach program to many neighboring churches 
and the surrounding communities. It is the goal of Little Zion to produce healthy and 
flourishing ministries. In producing healthy and flourishing ministries, it recognizes that 
each ministry cannot do anything without the presence of the Lord using each member 
and servant leaders. God gives each member wisdom, knowledge, and faith as the center 
of each ministry and the church. 

In 2020, Little Zion Baptist Church was 154 years old. Because of the noble 
history, rich and rewarding legacy, the members thanked God for all those who labored 
and served before our current Pastor, Reverend Earl Howerton, Jr. who is becoming more 
transformative in preparing and transitioning into the twenty first century church. The 
visionary has taught on foundational principles for the growth of the church during Bible 
study. In countless Bible study discussions, the focus point that the members must never 
forget the 2,000 years of church history that was already spoken in the New and Old 
Testaments. The church is the living body of Jesus Christ. Therefore, let us carefully 
consider the words of Dr. Al Mohler, Pastor of Grace Community Church, Huntsville, 
Alabama: 

I emphatically believe that the best and most proper place for the education and 

preparation of pastors is in the local church. We should be ashamed that churches 

fail miserably in their responsibility to train future pastors. Established pastors 


should be ashamed if they are not pouring themselves into the lives of young men 
whom God has called into the teaching and leadership ministry of the church.' 


' Paul Lamey, “Interview with Dr. Albert Mohler,” Christianity Church, 
http://www.patheos.com/blogs/adrianwarnock/2006/1 1/interview-dr-albert-mohler-radio-host-and- 
theologian. 
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Little Zion has been a foundational church in teaching and leadership training, which is 
built on the principles being taught from the rich historical history, the pastors, and the 
Christian Education Ministry. Therefore, the Christian Education Ministry ensures the 
curriculum is continually developed to meet the needs of the congregation and the 
surrounding communities. With that being said, the Christian Education Ministry is to 
grow and develop leaders to be influence and empowered by the Holy Spirit to transform 
individuals within their ministries. As part of the Christian Education Ministry, there 
have been leaders and congregants dealing with life circumstances, whether it is divorce 
or other health challenges. 

I have been involved in ministry for the last twenty-eight years at Little Zion. As a 
servant leader, there has been a decrease in marriages at Little Zion. From 2014 until 
now, there have been over fifteen marriages and an estimated five to six ended in divorce. 
H. Norman Wright, a licensed marriage, family, and child therapist, wrote that “marriage 
contain unique and interesting potential. Marriage is the only game of chance in town 
where both players can win, or both lose! The author stated that Christian marriage is a 
covenant made under God and in the presence of fellow members of the Christian 
family.” 

My marriages have been counted in these above data findings. Unfortunately, 
marriage does not automatically dissolve overnight. The causes of marriage 
dissolvements are usually a series of decisions, actions, or lack of actions that have 
occurred over a long period until the foundation of marriages either crumble or burn 


down and no longer support the foundation. Contemporarily, mental health and divorce 


7H. Norman Wright, Experiencing Grief (Nashville, TN: B and H Publishing Group, 2004), 10. 
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bring on multiple complications of mental health issues and other health issues such as 
anxiety. From 2018 to 2019, the data from the research indicated there were “27 divorces 
with at least three adolescent children in the household in the Westmoreland county.”* 
As aresult of my personal challenges of burnout, anxiety in suffering with 
divorces, the impartation of health and wellness would be birthed under the Christian 
Education Ministry. The Health and Wellness Ministry is to cultivate individuals in 
education teaching, prevention, and awareness through training curriculums on specific 
health and wellness topics such as divorce, mental health, mental illness, burnout, self- 
care strategies and principles, and discovery of the psychological stages of life. As 
leaders continue to grow, transform, and become equipped to be more Christ-centered 
and to be sensitive to the congregants’ needs, they will understand what it means to have 
an emotional healthy body, soul, and mind. The Health and Wellness Ministry is to 
improve the health and wellness from the leader’s perspective mindset and their 
emotional state, congregants, and communities as the ministry leaders serve and 


empower others in their faith as it aligns with the mission statement of the context. 


Ministry Journey 
I served as an associate minister, servant leader and a Christian education teacher. 
I am a vital member of the pastoral team to revitalize the ministries of the church. My 
development professionally began in the classroom of education, administrative 
leadership, the Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) qualifications, and professional 
leadership training equipped me to be adaptable to changes in ministry. 


3 Virginia Department of Health, “Mental Health,” Severe Weather Preparedness, 
http://www.vdh. virginia. gov/news/public-relations-contacts/severe-weather-preparedness/mental-health/. 
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Love is the most important word in the English language, and sometimes it is the 
most confusing word. According to Robert Sternberg, a psychologist has concluded that 


“the need for love is a primary human emotional need.’”* 


The word love permeates human 
society, both historically and in the present, and the metaphor of the different phrases of 
the word love can compound marriages along with the emotional need to love one’s 
mate. I find my life in an unpredictable slope of three marriages and three divorces. In 
hindsight, what in the world happens that I cannot get the word “love” and “marriage” 
right. After extensive reflections of myself, I came to a pivotal point in my life that I 
made some unrealistic choices, which affected my personal health and wellness due to 
choices if mates that either had infidelity behavior, narcissistic behavior, and transgender 
identity behavior. I arrived at a crossroads in life in how to handle burnout and anxiety 
while leading and serving in ministry. The stress associated with my vocation, I 
experienced the problem of depression, mental and emotional conditions marked by 
feelings of discouragement, worthlessness, dejection, guilt, apprehension, and failure. I 
had to seek professional counseling to identify the cause and effect of burnout and how it 
related to spiritual self-care to redirect the conversation back to my faith and myself. 

The research states what the essential psychological understanding of love is in 
long-term relationships: Love grows from knowing and sharing with our partners. The 
couple may not necessarily feel an intense emotional reaction as they experienced in the 
‘in love’ or passionate love stage. Instead, they may enjoy the time spent in togetherness 
and developed a deeper emotional or intellectual intimacy by getting to know more about 
their partner through their conversations. Thus, our everyday efforts to know and share 


*Robert Sternberg, The New Psychology of Love, 2nd ed. (New York, NY: University Printing 
House, 2019), 5. 
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with our partners could lead us to greater levels of physical, emotional, intellectual, 


financial, recreational, and spiritual intimacy. In marriage, we may need to overcome 
hurts and disappointments that lead to inaccurate or unrealistic beliefs about love. It may 
be necessary to plan time and activities between you and your spouse in order to build 
intimacy. I reflected on the knowledge of both the theological and biblical understanding 
related to scriptures on power, faith, and the love of her Savior. I also reflected of learned 
behavior from maintaining a healthy body, soul, and mind. In grasping from pervious 
formal learning on of the psychological behavior patterns, I realized that I was a critical 
thinker. “Critical thinking is the process of thinking deeply and actively, asking questions 
and test what some people say are facts.” In recent years, not knowing that mental health 
concerns would be so close to home, I took steps to get involved with my daughter’s 
medical situation who continues to suffer from severe anxiety, which was caused by the 
military change of life, which resulted in a broken leg and the deployment to Alaska. My 
daughter’s diagnoses had been a significant adjustment and change within my immediate 
family, but in the stillness of God speaking within my soul, I shared my daughter’s story 
on the process of faith, power, and trusting the time of God for the healing process. 

To understand the nature of an individual’s life is to understand the 
“psychological truth of human life in all its dimension, including the person’s best and 
worst experience.”° My daughter was not forthcoming in her talking about her mental and 
physical health until the systematic erupted openly. Once I prematurely diagnosed my 


daughter, K. R. was able to receive specialized medical attention pre-COVID and is still 


> Laura A. King, Experience Psychology, 2nd ed. (New York, NY: The McGraw-Hill Companies, 
Inc., 2012), 3. 


° King, Experience Psychology, 5. 
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being medically treated at the Department of Veterans Affairs in Fayetteville, North 


Carolina. 

Ihave completed my first CPE unit of training in the winter of 2019 at Mary 
Washington Healthcare. I continued to formalize training of the CPE first unit which is 
included as a part of the certification of the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Inc., (ACPE). I ascertain to expand a much-needed teaching curriculum on handling self- 
care and burnout within the African American context. CPE’s clinical method of learning 
reflected on dialogues, demonstrations, and integration of the CPE. The wealth of clinical 
knowledge and experiences have brought me into an intimate space within self as I had 
integrated the CPE curriculum into practice while ministering and caring for patients, 
families, and congregants. 

As I journeyed through my professional career, I realized that teaching was an 
excellent gift. I experienced both successes and failures. Therefore, all formal and 
informal government training as an Acquisition Contract Specialist at the United States 
Patent and Trademark Office (USPTO) has provided me with professional qualifications 
in administration, technological, and facilitator trainer skills. I attained the right amount 
of experience in managing business affairs while executing government contracts, 
performing, and facilitating formal leadership training over the last twenty years. I 
developed skills in using systematic approaches in addressing problematic issues to 
executive management and providing realistic solutions for governing federal contracts. 
The formal studies in my personal life and formal education from universities have 
professionally equipped me to administrate federal government contracts and facilitate 


training for professionals. Leadership and contracting skills were developed, in which I 
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can conduct weekly and monthly training sessions with peers, vendors, contractors, and 
executive management. 

I came into the context at a vital time of the church. I came to Little Zion in 1992 
as a young woman and mother who was timid, easily hurt, and torn apart by a gentle 
blow of the wind because of divorce. I was broken, bleeding, and in despair while serving 
and leading in ministry. However, I was transformed to become an exemplar of the 
handiwork of God. God transformed me into a powerful jewel, and one that has finally 
found inner self-worth, strength, and acceptance. I realized I am valuable to God. 
Through the trails of divorce, I was able to rebound because of God. I am no longer 
easily broken and defeated. Now, I can endure the storms and rains of life challenges. In 
the transformational process of a rare jewel, God had to put me on the potter’s wheel to 
be molded and purified by fire. After the denials, rejections, and adversities, I learned the 
principle of self-care practices, the essential of self-efficacy, and resilience of a healthier 
leader with a personalized self-care plan to minimize burnout while leading, teaching, 
preaching, and serving in ministry. 

In those twelve years, I had an extensive development in the specialized 
functionality of Transformational Leadership and Christian Education. The partnership 
with my spiritual leader was developed through commitment, trustworthiness, and 
leadership competencies. I shifted the mindset with the necessary ingredient for 
transformation with personal development. I continued to perform self-directed learning, 
critical reflection, and transformative learning skills to become the transformative leader 
of the twenty-first century. In partnership with Little Zion, I am a valuable leader who is 


engaged and continue to work alongside of pastor. I work to bridge the vitality of each 
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ministry, to incorporate spirituality, and formulate healthy functionality of each ministry 
within the context. Collaboratively, I assess what a healthy ministry with healthy 
leadership would look like in an African American context. Healthy leadership working 
inside a context is a community of believers with a shared vision, like-mindedness, 
fruitful, and trusted. In an African American context, one of the primary expectations for 
leaders is to provide leadership to laymen, servant leaders, ministerial staff, and 
volunteers. However, “a transformative leader to assist in a healthy church, one must 
maintain clarity of purpose and vision of the church, interpret, and assist the congregation 
in understanding and supporting the church’s purpose and vision.” 

Lovett Weems, Jr., Director of Lewis Center for Church Leadership, Wesley 
Theological Seminary, provided the importance of overall success and productivity of 
any church. The success is based on the health of the church administration to move the 
visionary mission and church goals into fruition. Weems describes the importance of a 
comprehensive focus on leadership: 

The health and well-being supported by the literature include not only traditional 

medical indices of physical and mental health but also self-care practices and 

access to health care resources; supportive personal and professional relationship; 
balance and coping skills; positive attitude and outlook; and a passion for ministry 
grounded in a healthy spiritual life. All leadership and clergy health literature 
place the issue in a broader theological framework that views health from the 
perspective of a theology of ministry and God’s ultimate intentions for creation.® 


In our everyday life as a leader, how does one handle and understand the burnouts, life- 


stresses, and life challenges? When speaking to different leaders, “mental health” means 


7 Bruce P. Powers, Church Administration Handbook, 3rd ed. (Nashville, TN: B and H Academic, 
2008), 7. 


8 Lovette H. Weems, “Clergy Health: A Review of Literature,” Lewis Center for Church 
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many things to different individuals, depending on who and when you talk with them. 
According to the World Health Organization, mental health is “the state of well-being in 
which every individual realizes his or her own personal conditions, can cope with the 
normal stresses of life, can work productively and fruitfully, and can contribute to her and 
his community.”? 

I will identify areas of relationship between my spiritual journey and the context 
history. My spiritual journey has given me the opportunity to see firsthand, in working in 
a leadership role. I have witnessed, when the context has new leadership and the house 
has been set, ministries are revived from within and people in the church and community 
are blessed. This transformed individual did not transform overnight. My personal 
ministerial development and the context converged at the point of me being broken and 
hurt. A fire has been ignited in me to become healed and transformed into a powerful, 
anointed, and self-care individual. However, my spiritual perseverance and spiritual 
commitment were the key indicators in becoming a transformational leader who can shift 
in the spirit during worship. I am a “paradigm of the mission and goals, program, and 
ministry structures along with a theological, organizational, educational, and missional 
understanding of the context.” 

My spiritual experience is being a product of broken marriages, which ended in 
three divorces. The author, Leslie Vernick, states, “‘a healthy marriage is one where both 
people in the relationship give and receive. There is a safe and open exchange of ideas, 


feelings, and thoughts, and all perspectives are considered and valued. There is also the 


° José M. Bertolote, “The Roots of the Concept of Mental Health,” World Psychiatry 7 (2008): 
113-116. 
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freedom to respectfully disagree, challenge, confront, and strengthen one another.”!! My 
assessment of failed marriages was highly due to not seeing a healthy marriage in my 
childhood and adult life. My father was a workaholic that took care of the family. It was 
all work and no play. His concerns were working a full-time job, side jobs cleaning 
apartments and law offices, farming, and church. My parents’ marriage displayed an 
outer appearance that ensured family finances and the stability of the house were taken 
care of. Unfortunately, there were no displays of outer love and affection between my 
father and mother, nor with the siblings that were ever displayed in my childhood and 
young adult life. Not having a proper role model of true love and marriage, I had a pre- 
conception of what a marriage looked like, which ended in three divorces. 

According to the late Edwin Friedman, one of the critical attributes of a leader 
who is going to bring about a “renaissance” or renewal of deep change is “persistence in 
the face of resistance and downright rejections.” !” As a result, I was faced with change 
and was able to withstand even the effects of burnout, rejections, anxieties, and denials, 
which put forth all of my spiritual abilities to learn and embrace how to become a 
transformational leader. As a result, skills were developed to become resilient and 
adaptive to accomplish the spiritual calling that was on my life. No matter what life 
situations were thrown at me, I learned to take it as a personal challenge to overindulge in 
ministry work and pursue education, which resulted in burnout and anxiety. 

Marital relationships and marital issues can be related to severe burnout and 


mental health issues, which can have lasting effects resulting from divorce, whether 


'! Trent and Gorton, “Living Together Worlds,” 17. 
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within the church, city, or state, will reveal that many persons in the congregation and the 


community may not be appropriately diagnosed with results of traumatic mental 
behavior. The sooner the diagnostic is determined from a psychologist, the healthier that 
person is going to be in their daily lives. Unfortunately, life stresses of divorces bring on 
complications of mental health issues, “such as anxiety, depression, OCD, and addiction 
disorders can and will impact a marriage.”'? For many of the African Americans couples, 
when they state their vows in saying to their individual partners “for better or worst” and 
“in sickness and in health,” they are not thinking about mental illness. 

The divorce demographic of marriages within the church and the surrounding 
counties founded in a 2011 multinational study, “marriage and divorce found that mental 
disorder increased the rate of divorce from 20 percent to 80 percent.” Also, in the 
county of Westmoreland, where Little Zion resides, “there were 3.1 divorces per 
thousand inhabitants in Virginia. This figure is a decrease from 1990 when the divorce 
rate was 4.4 divorces per thousand inhabitants.”!° Nevertheless, mental illness can have a 
devastating effect on a marriage. 

It is clear evidence how the challenges of the divorce rate of churchgoers in the 
life of Little Zion compares to the data of mental health. The author states, 

Fifty-nine percent of those who have mental illness say the same. Fifty-three 


percent of churchgoers with mental illness say the Church has been supportive. 
Seventy-six percent of churchgoers say suicide is a problem that needs to be 


3 Virginia Department of Health, “Mental Health,” http://www.vdh. virginia. gov/news/public- 
relations-contacts/severe-weather-preparedness/mental-health/. 
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addressed in their community. Thirty-two percent of churchgoers say a close 
acquaintance or family member has died by suicide.'® 


In comparing mental health to the church, much more work needs to be done in church 
administration and leadership, as we are shifting the paradigm in how we serve the 
community and congregants. 

Understanding the cause and effect of dealing with marital breakups is probably a 
more comfortable issue to talk about now than ever before. Therefore, self-care is still an 
issue for leaders and clergy in an African American context. Leadership is not exempt 
from divorces, life challenges, health challenges, life storms, nor are they exempt from 
dealing with burnout, anxiety, brokenness, exertion, depression withdrawal, etc. 
However, leaders should seek professional help if they start feeling like something is just 
not physically aligned within their bodies. Whether they are experiencing feelings of 
depression, anxiety, mood swings, or something else, they should know better than 
anyone how they feel. More importantly, there may be something relatively quick and 
easy that they can do to get back on track and start feeling better as soon as possible. 

In reviewing and assessing the sustainability of the context, there is a need for 
understanding the importance of knowledge and development of self-care in the African 
American church. Not only congregates, but the leader in the context is also a link 
between knowing their physical and spiritual self-care along with emotional, 
psychological, and sociological stabilization and a spiritual self-care with an 
understanding of the healthy wellness state of a leader in the cultural context. The self- 


care of a leader determines how they can maintain leadership and serve, as well handling 


‘6 Breslau et al., “A Multinational Study of Mental Disorder,” 474-486. 
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life challenges, communicate with others, and when and how to make spiritual choices 
related to ministry. Bertolote notes, self-care is vital in, 
Every stage of life, from childhood, adolescence to adulthood. It was stated that 
mental health has been around since the 1800’s when psychiatrist Emil Kraepelin 
published a comprehensive system of psychological disorder that centered around 
a pattern of symptoms of syndrome which suggestive of an underlying 
physiological cause.!” 
The Mental Health Organization plays an integral part in our society today. According to 
the World Health Organization, mental health is “the state of well-being in which every 
individual realizes his or her own personal conditions, can cope with the normal stresses 
of life, can work productively and fruitfully, and can make a contribution to her and his 
community.”’!® In the everyday life of a leader or clergy, how does one handle and 
understand the life-stresses or health challenges? When speaking to different leaders, 
“burnout” means many things to different individuals depending on who and when you 
talk with them. According to the young global leaders during the annual summit 
conducted on June 24, 2019, “many individuals confused mental health, which is a 
positive state, like physical health — with mental ill-health.”!? In many instances, 
maintaining a healthy self-care approach in leadership can transform a leader when 
burnout, depression, and a spiritual malaise rears its head when dealing with multi-layers 
of chronic issues while leading and serving. 


In the past, I dealt with some unresolved, emotional scars that were not 


psychically and emotionally healthy from the divorces I experienced. To find ways to 
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handle the lost, hurt, and forgiveness from these divorces, I was committed to serve in 
ministries. I was relented to show-up for church services, ministry meetings, services 
outside the church engaging in seminars and conferences. I had a care for other before 
caring for myself. Self-care is not being selfish, although in years past, self-care was 


misunderstood. Especially in the church among leaders and practitioners. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, this doctoral project will cover “A Path to Better Health: A Self- 
Care Model for Ministry Burnout through Leadership Training.” The project revealed the 
necessary administrative skills and the vocational goals for caring for everyone including 
themselves in leadership. As a ministry leader, their primary responsibility gives 
selflessly to accomplish the goals and mission of the context that is often shared by the 
clergy and congregation alike. It is a dynamic, optimistic, and instructional way to help 
leaders to at least embrace the understanding of self-care. Just like a nurse or a doctor, 
leaders often see themselves as someone whose job is to help people feel better or feel 
good. Most caregivers go home at the end of their work shift and are no longer on call for 
that day. However, many leaders, including pastors, feel obligated and responsible for 
their congregations and communities twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. I have 
seen it with my own eyes, dropping everything at once, rushing out of the house to meet 
the urgent parishioner’s need, whether it is truly urgent or not. A matter of life or death is 
considered urgent. 

The culture in which we live undermines the laborers and delights when leaders 


stumble and fail. However, ministry is proving to be considerably more expensive than 
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originally thought. It cost leaders lives. Many of God’s choicest servants are burning out 
and giving up in the process of whom God has called to serve. How does one survive the 
battle from within? Leaders battle a host of enemies on the spiritual journey. Therefore, 
the answers are rooted and grounded in God himself, prophets, and leaders in the Bible 
who have experienced burnout in the presence of God. Often time, leaders must remind 
themselves of the fullness and sufficiency in Christ Jesus. As a result, the personal 
identity and adequacy flow out of our “in Christ” experience. 

The scripture foundation for my dissertation project is 1 King 19:1-8. The reality 
is that leaders are made up of real people who will experience hurt, rejections, sickness, 
pain, brokenness, heartache, and anxieties. It is often stated that “church hurt can 
sometimes be the worst hurt” that leaders can experience. In the church, leaders will 
experience challenges, backbiting, clicks, social clubs, and sometimes arguments within 
ministries. Nevertheless, the goal for the Self-Care Leadership Model can lessen the 
systematic effects of ministry burnout while spiritually feeling refreshed, rejuvenated, 
renewed, and restored leading and serving in ministry. A person can fix what has been 
broken and finally be healed and transformed to become a healthier leader. 

Finally, because of the increase in the need for congregational care during this 
challenging season that the country is in right now, more attention should be given to 
self-care in leadership. Caring is more about who we are as ministry leaders, and that 
caring can be accomplished through the Bible institute by feeding, equipping, leading, 
and serving. The project proposal will bring clarity to help nurture ministry leaders to 
establish and recommit their relationship with God. I will institute a self-care training that 


will explain the importance and help in understanding the need to identify personal self- 
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care, which will bring about transformational change in a leader in the way they lead and 


serve in ministry. The self-care training model will bring intimacy with Christ and the 
understanding of a balance approach to a vibrant, sustainable ministry through a personal 


self-care plan to minimize burnout. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter outlines the biblical foundations that are integral in minimizing and 
overcoming burnout while being in leadership, and the importance of utilizing self-care 
principles while leading and serving in ministry. Traditionally, in an African American 
Baptist church, leadership is a vocation to put forth effort in serving others more than 
themselves as a prestige sacrifice in their communities. Therefore, practitioners such as 
pastors, teachers, and servant leaders normally have multiple positions in a rural African 
American Baptist church and are spread so thin that it can be problematic if left 
unchecked and can lead to burnout. As a Baptist teacher, preacher, and servant leader, it 
is a special calling to take care of others and yourself which is a never-ending 
responsibility and ministry stress that will drain one’s emotional, physical, and social 
condition. Subsequently, the results can become life threatening to health, family, church 
and congregants. 

Among all the prophets God has called to stand before him and his people, Elijah 
was the most powerful servant. There we see in Elijah, great strength of character, 
boldness in the face of political opposition, courage before great enemies, and a depth of 
faith that inspires us. According to Finishing Well in Life and Ministry, the Book of 
James wants to encourage our hearts in prayer and stimulate our faith, he tells us Elijah 
was “just like us.” 


Zs 
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Elijah was a man with a nature like ours, and he prayed fervently that it might not 
rain, and for three years and six months it did not rain on the earth. Then he 
prayed again, and heaven gave rain, and the earth bore its fruit (James 5:17-18).! 
Elijah, too, was made out of dust. He had a nature just like us. When he prayed, his 
prayers were powerful before the Lord. Elijah was clothed in righteousness and walked 
openly before the Lord and before others. As leaders, we must take a closer look and 
learn from him the practical necessities of rest, diet, and shelter. These are critical 
elements to be managed if we want to sustain the ministry in which we have been called. 
The inevitable fact of looking at the passage of 1 Kings 19:1-8, will exhibit and 
explore leaders who dealt with burnout, depression, and anxiety. When you look at the 
term “burnout,” one automatically thinks of overworked and stressful. However, leaders 
who are serving and leading in ministry may encounter overwork, stressfulness, anxieties, 
and burnout. It does not have to continue to go down the same path. Leaders can be 
equipped and promote self-care principles within themselves. After reviewing and 
studying this text, the conclusion has been made that many leaders can survive burnout 
through rest, diet, and shelter. The Old Testament provides several men who dealt with 
stress, burnout, and anxiety while leading and serving God’s people. I am captivated by 
one prophet named Elijah who was oppressed and burned out because of serving in 
ministry. As one who is leading, Colin Buckland describes burnout in Freedom to Lead 


as “The exhausting of the inner resource that enables a care to go on caring. The spending 
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of self on others in such a way can lead the minister’s “inner bank balance” into the 
“red,” where there is nothing left for self.”” 

As we consider this text, it is necessary to put forth a ministry model that will aid 
Little Zion leaders to serve in the church and the community. This church has served the 
Westmoreland County areas for over 150 years and has an amazing history of being a 
thriving and growing congregation. Therefore, as one who has researched and studied this 
congregation parallel to the scriptures, there is a need for leaders to reset, regroup, and 
reignite themselves communally. 

This passage provides insight and an example of ministry burnout. Prophet 
Elijah’s story deals with preaching, extraordinary deeds, and ministry challenges of the 
ungodly authority of Ahab and Jezebel. Several other biblical stories about Elijah lie 
close to this passage of 1 Kings chapter nineteen. Elijah was called as a prophet. He was 
first mentioned in scripture when he declared to King Ahab that a severe drought would 
begin immediately to test Israel and its leadership. About a hundred years had passed in 
ancient Israel since the time of King David, who had set a high standard of faithfulness 
and integrity in serving the one true God, was found fearful, running scared, exhausted, 
depressed, and he wanted to die. Let us draw the attention to the appointed scripture of 
one of the most decorated prophets in the Old Testament. 

The selected illustration show how easily one called to lead God’s people was 
overcome by the pressures of leading and found himself in a state of burnout. 1 Kings 
19:1-8 states: 


And Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and withal how he had slain all 
the prophets with the sword. Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, saying, 


? Colin Buckland, Freedom to Lead: Healthy Leaders Grow Healthy Churches (London, UK: 
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So let the gods do to me, and more also, if I make not thy life as the life of one of 
them by tomorrow about this time. And when he saw that, he arose, and went for 
his life, and came to Beersheba, which belongeth to Judah, and left his servant 
there. But he himself went a day's journey into the wilderness, and came and sat 
down under a juniper tree: and he requested for himself that he might die; and 
said, It is enough; now, O LORD, take away my life; for Iam not better than my 
fathers. And as he lay and slept under a juniper tree, behold, then an angel 
touched him, and said unto him, Arise and eat. And he looked, and, behold, there 
was a cake baken on the coals, and a cruse of water at his head. And he did eat 
and drink, and laid him down again. And the angel of the LORD came again the 
second time, and touched him, and said, Arise and eat; because the journey is too 
great for thee. And he arose, and did eat and drink, and went in the strength of that 
meat forty days and forty nights unto Horeb the mount of God. 

When God calls and instructs leaders in their calling and purpose, leaders should avoid 


ministry situations that invite burnout to themselves. 


Elijah’s Burnout Indicators 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee: because he 
trusteth in thee” (Is. 26:3). This extraordinary text is what many leaders and practitioners 
quote when situations are out of their control. A major aspect of the battle with burnout is 
inability to face the realities of situations and choices which have brought many to this 
place. Ministry burnout is a word often discussed that is real and substantive for human 
lives. Burnout can be a term that many professions could overuse, including the context 
of interest. However, burnout is a real issue where leaders can hit a downward spiral and 
become uncreative, unproductive, fruitless, and sometimes slothful while serving and 
leading God’s people. According to Nelson, the word burnout means “the reduction of a 


fuel or substance to nothing through use or combustion.’”* Another source defines burnout 


3 Biblical citations within the document are from the King James Standard Version unless 
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as “physical or mental collapse caused by overwork or stress.”° Leaders in ministry can 
experience burnout when moving, working, and producing in their strength. Burnout has 
been also defined in many different ways over the past few years. Minirth and Meier, 
well-known leaders in the study of burnout and founder of the Minirth/Meier clinics and 
radio programs, have stated that burnout is a “spiritual problem based upon negative 
emotions: Resentment and bitterness.’”° 

What symptoms of burnout did Elijah display? First, notice that the crisis was 
related to his work. Secondly, it involved exhaustion from dealing with outsiders that 
caused distraction. Third, it was precipitated, not by what Elijah had done that day, but 
rather by the fact that he had it without replenishment of resources he used to accomplish 
the ministry task. The third point is especially important to this project proposal as it 
shows the need for ministry leaders and practitioners to recognize proactive 
replenishment of resilience and healthier resources. Elijah realized that restoration was 
needed to continue ministry after his confusing prayer to God. 

First Kings 19:4 fails to contain the actual word “burnout,” it aids with the 
foundation of biblical meaning of ministry burnout while leading and serving in ministry. 
This passage states, “But he himself went a day’s journey into the wilderness and came 
and sat down under a broom tree. And he asked that he might die, saying, ‘It is enough; 
now, O LorD, take away my life, for I am no better than my fathers’” (1 Ki. 19:4). 

This passage provides insight into the paradigm of ministry burnout. Several other 


biblical stories about Elijah lie close to this passage in 1 Kings chapter nineteen. 
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Moreover, only | Kings chapters seventeen through nineteen reveal Elijah’s cycle of 
stress and burnout as the central theme of battling for the establishment of the exclusive 
worship of Yahweh in Israel against the forces of Baal. The exegesis focuses on the 
passage | Kings 19:4. More dramatic or better-known passages about Elijah, including 1 
Kings chapter eighteen when Elijah calls down fire from heaven to demonstrate God’s 
power over Baal, may overshadow this passage. Immediately after the identified passage, 
Elijah encounters God on Mount Horeb, not in the earthquake, wind, or fire, but in the 
sound of sheer silence, traditionally rendered “the still small voice.” 

To demonstrate Elijah’s burnout in 1 Kings 19:4, God encourages Elijah, even 
though leadership failures and disappointments discouraged Elijah thereby leading to 
ministry burnout. A conflict arose between Jezebel and Elijah when Ahab informed 
Jezebel all that Elijah had done, and she executed all the prophets by the sword. Jezebel 
threatened Elijah with this message: “So let the gods do to me, and more also if I do not 
make your life as the life of one of them by tomorrow about this time.’””’ Unfortunately, 
the prophets on whom Jezebel counts to do ministry all died at the hands of Elijah. When 
Jezebel heard all that transpired regarding Baal and Astarte worship in Israel and the 
grand confrontation at Mount Carmel, Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with a death 
threat where she vows to kill Elijah within twenty-four hours since he exposed the lie of 
Baal worship and the display of the glory of Yahweh.® The miracle that takes place at 


Mount Carmel became mistaken by the Prophet Elijah. This discouraged Elijah as it 
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related to his leadership abilities in ministry, and the text states “When he saw that, he 
arose and ran for his life, and went to Beersheba.” 

According to Clarke, “it is not clear that God wanted to protect Elijah, but we 
cannot say if God wanted to protect him at Jezreel or protect him by getting him out of 
Jezreel. Nevertheless, Elijah went about 80 miles south to Beersheba.”’! Different 
explanations exist as to why Elijah went eighty miles south to Beersheba. According to 
Patterson and Austel, “Elijah had played into Jezebel’s hands. If Jezebel wanted Elijah 
dead, she would have seized him without warning and slain him. What she desired was 
that Elijah and his God be discredited before the new converts what had aided Elijah by 
executing the prophets of Baal.”!! In contrast, “Elijah failed in the very point at which he 
was the strongest, and that is where most men fail.”!* According to Spurgeon, “it is the 
wisest man who proves himself to be the greatest fool, just as Moses’ meekest man spoke 
hasty and bitter words. Abraham failed in his faith and Job in his patience; so, he who 
was the most courageous of all men, fled from an angry woman.”!3 
As a result, Elijah experienced the depths of fatigue and discouragement just after 


his two great victories: The defeat of Baal’s prophets and the answered prayer for rain. 


Elijah’s suffering indicators are called stress-related illnesses. He was experiencing 
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denial that could be felt by a purveyor of eternal hope. The classic burnout indicators are 
lack of focus, overwhelming feelings of overload, and an inability to make decisions. 
Therefore, often discouragement sets in after a great spiritual experience, especially those 
requiring physical efforts or involving great emotion. Verse four begins by stating, “But 
he himself went a day’s journey into the wilderness.”'4 In other words, Elijah quickly 
goes beyond Beersheba—another day into the wilderness. According to author 
Brueggemann, Elijah is called a fugitive on the run because Jezebel threatens his life.'° 
Ahab and Jezebel stopped at nothing to protect themselves and their advantage to take 
Elijah’s life. Nevertheless, of course, Elijah was not naive (innocent) as he also engaged 
in terrorist politics. For that reason, he must run to protect himself from Jezebel.'® Elijah 
went beyond the distant city of Beersheba, where Elijah secluded himself even more. 
According to Nelson, there is a contrast between the Elijah of chapter nineteen 
and the Elijah of chapters seventeen and eighteen. He writes that the latter two chapters 
are: 
Often attributed to a combination of stories from once-independent sources. I 
suspect that the stories may originally have been independent. Chapter 18 portrays 
an invincible prophet who fearlessly stands up to king and prophets alike, but 
Elijah of chapter 19 is vulnerable and subject to discouragement and fear. Elijah 
despairs and gives up on his calling and flees to Jezebel.!7 


Elijah’s internal anguish and his fearful state drove him into the wilderness. The 


wilderness to which Elijah flees is beyond Jezebel’s control. In terms of geography, 
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Elijah was safe in the land where Jezebel failed to rule. However, it is also a place of risk, 


for there are none of the usual life supports in Elijah’s wilderness. In terms of time, he is 
safe from Jezebel’s death threat that she intended to fulfil by this time. As a result, 
Elijah’s words and his quick actions likely provided a sense of relief or safety. He arrived 
in the wilderness completely burned out. He was distressed and dismayed. Elijah sat 
under a large desert bush or broom true (NRSV and NIV).!8 He asked to die, telling God, 
“It is too much; now, Lord, take away my life, for 1 am no better than my ancestors.” 
According to the Bible Lexicon, the word “broom tree” is a noun in this passage”? 
considered vegetation, and it is described as a prickly, yellow-flower shrub. The broom 
tree is typically found in the northern part of the city Beersheba. The broom tree is a 
desert shrub that grows across Arabia and throughout the Judean wilderness. Its deep 
roots draw in the moisture of land that is otherwise barren. In this context, the desert 
shrubs, such as the broom tree, appear in moments of despair and times of a divine 
encounter with God. 

In 1 King 19:4, Elijah lost all hope. He walked into the wilderness and sat down 
under a broom tree. Moreover, he prayed for death and said, “It is enough! Now, LORD, 


take my life for I am no better than my fathers!”?! According to several annotations, 


Elijah was a man of prayer. He prayed mightily enough to make the rain and the dew stop 
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for three and a half years and mightily enough to pray for the rain to start again. In his 
dilemma of becoming fatigued, burned out, and stressed, Elijah prayed that he might die. 
Thankfully, this prayer failed to receive an answer. Elijah was one of the few men in the 
Bible never died after praying to God for death! Elijah confessed that he was grateful that 
his prayer went unanswered when he was caught up into heaven. To receive an 
unanswered prayer from God can be better than receiving an answer of “yes.” This 
passage reminds readers that all things work according to God’s plan and purpose. 

According to Koenig, 

“Elijah’s words have been interpreted in at least two ways. ‘First, Elijah is 

referring to his dead ancestors and wishes to join them in death; and secondly, 

Elijah is referring to his “ancestors” in the prophetic vocation, and specifically 

Moses, who also complained in the wilderness and asked the Lord if he could die 

according to Numbers 11:14-15.”? 

In the same way, Elijah was no better than his prophetic predecessors, who also had 
heavy burdens to bear independently. Even if scripture failed to display Elijah’s reason, 
the first conditions the latter clause. Elijah was overwhelmed, and death was preferred to 
his tasks. 

In the delusion of becoming anxious and running away in fatigue, Elijah was at a 
point in his life and his ministry where he stated, “It is enough!” Elijah was referring to 
ministry when he stated, “It is enough.” Elijah dealt with stresses, exhaustion, and 
seemingly accomplished nothing in ministry. Elijah found himself in the wilderness, 


however, he also seemed to be figuratively in the wilderness as he asked the Lord to take 


his life. Elijah experienced a sense of shame or failure or some type of emotion upon 


22 Sara Koening, “Commentary on 1 King 19:4-8,” Working Preacher, 2019, 
www.workingpreacher.org/commentaries/revised-common-lectionary/ordinary- 12-3/commentary-on- |- 
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which one cannot quite put a finger on. It leaves him deflated, despondent, and depressed. 


Christian believers may never know what led to Elijah’s presence in the wilderness under 
the broom tree. 

On the contrary, leaders can all think of difficult situations like this in ministry. 
According to Gavin, “Hagar’s review in the wilderness with her young boy, but God 
would not allow that situation to endure. In the perspective of Jonah under his free will to 
run faraway to Nineveh, equally despondent.”** God can move according to God’s divine 
movement and direct Elijah to a wilderness location under the broom tree. Elijah 
struggled with disappointments, rejections, burdens of the calling, and the leadership 
responsibilities, but nothing more than himself. At certain times in ministry, persons can 
probably recognize how they can be their own worst enemies. According to the passage, 
Elijah’s demons bring him to a standstill in the wilderness. Often it is easy for leaders to 
see the source of other’s people problems but not their own problems. Elijah experienced 
many triumphs before Elijah sat under the broom tree. In this passage, how did things go 
so wrong so quickly for Elijah? Nevertheless, this was part of Elijah’s profile in this text, 
and it can often be a part of our individual story. Leaders often find themselves most at 
risk when feeling most vulnerable, overwhelmed, and depressed. 

Many interpreters of this passage see Elijah as discouraged, suffering burnout 
from his ministerial or prophetic duties, or even exhibiting signs of depression. However, 
Nelson explains, ““God’s therapy for prophetic burnout includes both the assignment of 


new tasks and the certain promise of a future that transcends the prophet’s success or lack 


3 Garrett Galvin, “Commentary on 1 Kings 19:4-8,” Working Preacher, 2012, 
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of it.”74 Conclusively, Seow observes that “Given his attitude, one should expect a divine 
rebuke. There is not no, however. Instead, there is a series of epiphanies. Elijah’s 
perspective is strongly challenged, and a lesson is offered to him, but he is never rebuked 
for showing weakness.” 

Colin Buckland describes burnout as “The exhausting of the inner resource 
enables a career to go on caring. Using up the essential ‘inner you’ renders the individual 
in a severe dysfunctionality condition. The spending of self on others in such a way that 
the ‘inner blank balance’ has gone into the red.””° In the realm of leading and serving in 
ministry, leader who are called to care and minister to others leads to burnout when 
ministry stresses one to continually give out at one’s own spiritual, emotional, and 
physical expenses. Unfortunately, the consequences can greatly devastate the minister, 
leadership team, family, and church alike. 

Ministry fails to exist for the benefit of ministering; however, a ministry exists 
because God’s orchestrates God’s plan and God’s purpose within the leader. When you 
think about a leader who led under constant pressure and fulfilled the role of a prophet 
called by God, you think of Elijah. Elijah experienced all in leading and serving God’s 
people. To be human is to be flawed. To be human is not to be perfect but faithful. A 
leader’s humanity can be so complex that they often stand between a rock and a hard 
place. In leadership, persons stand between their best selves and their lowest selves. 


Persons are in constant dialogue every day on whether they should continue to move in 
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God’s direction or give up. Elijah encountered ministry issues on numerous occasions. 
For instance, Elijah walked into the king’s throne room to confront sin then hid for three 
and a half years while God’s people suffered severe consequences of idolatry and 
unrepentance of sin. Elijah experienced the ultimate mountaintop humanistic experiences 
only to run away in fear when he came down from Mount Carmel. However, God still 
used Elijah for God’s purpose and glory. 

Elijah struggled with his emotions in the wilderness while discovering the pitfalls 
of life and being frustrated with himself. Nevertheless, Elijah remained committed to 
God. Elijah experienced seasons of loneliness, passion, provision, power, burnout, and 
restoration. After all these experiences, even during the times where God comforted him, 
Elijah realized ministry can be all-consuming and resulted in ministry burnout. As history 
recalls, perhaps Prophet Elijah felt these same humanistic feelings and thoughts while 
leading and serving in ministry. Leaders work in ministry to provide trust and integrity 
while leading and serving. Ministry can be toxic and consuming, where leaders give 
relentlessly as the ministry can be demanding and productive. A truly spiritual ministry 
leader exists not for the benefit of the context nor for the benefit of one’s ministering. A 
personal calling from God enables one to give up oneself to invest time, resources, and 
energy in the work that often results in a spiritual blessing and heavenly reward. 
Becoming an effective and honorable leader who does well while fulfilling and meeting 
the unmeasurable context goals could risk ministry burnout. 

Therefore, understanding Elijah’s life and journey leads to the discovery of the 
multiple complexities of ministry burnout. Elijah endured a traumatic episode with Baal 


and Asherah’s prophets in the northern region of Carmel. Although he successfully 
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dispatched the prophets and demonstrated God’s power to Ahab, something was wrong. 
Leaders often take on ministries that God failed to gift them to fulfill. Lack of fruitfulness 
or a dwindling of enthusiasm can bring on great discouragement with leaders, who 
believe they failed when that ministry was not God’s plan for their lives. However, 
scriptures were fulfilled with many examples of God choosing or calling the least 
qualified for God’s work in the ministry. 

There are several biblical examples of the calling of the least qualified leaders: the 
story of Gideon (Jgs. 6:12, 15), the aging and cowardly Moses (Ex. 2:14-15), the 
murderous Saul, who became the Apostle Paul (Acts 9:1-2, 14-15), and Jesus’ twelve 
disciples who failed to be the kind of men who could change the world with the gospel 
(Mt. 9:9; Mk. 1:16). Nevertheless, God calls whomever God wishes, and God empowers 
those God calls. God also gifts leaders with different abilities, enabling them to 
accomplish what God designed them to do supernaturally. However, when leaders are 
purposed to do what God instructed them to do, they should avoid situations that invite 
burnout. 

On different occasions, leaders find themselves walking down a dark spiritual 
path. While walking down a dark and seldom ministry tunnel, burnout and anxiety hit 
them head-on. Leaders begin to look for answers to unanswered questions, look for 
elusive fulfillment, and look for committed friendship before realizing that no one 
understands their needs. Sara Koening states that “Elijah experiences all of these burnout 
issues and challenges just like a human.””” However, the great work on Mount Carmel 
failed to result in a lasting national revival or return to the LORD. 


27 Koening, “Commentary on 1 King 19:4-8,” www.workingpreacher.org/commentaries/revised- 
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Elijah’s Self-Care Principles 

Self-care is a revolutionary act. The oppressor does not want us to rest because it 
refreshes us and we are ready to fight. Thankfully, one can learn from Elijah’s 
experience. He was one of the most powerful prophets who ever lived and yet he is just 
like you and me. Elijah experienced the problem of depression, that mental and emotional 
condition marked by feelings of discouragement, worthlessness, dejection, rejection, 
guilt, apprehension, and failure following a great public excitement that took place on 
Mount Carmel. Jezebel was absent from Mount Carmel, however, she received the 
skeptical scorn report. In a passionate fury, she declared that she would not forsake the 
gods of her father. Jezebel declared that she had the courage to withstand Elijah. 

A letter was sent out, which caused the prophet, Elijah, to flee and run quickly to 
Jezreel. Elijah, while in the wilderness, was fighting for his life. Running to escape such a 
threat is a natural reaction. A leader must take personal inventory or perform self- 
examination as to whether a leader responds to an impassioned plea for help or a personal 
eagerness to be used. To lead him out of the physical realm of depression or burnout in 
ministry, God first led Elijah to rest and eat. Then God confronted him with the need to 
return to his mission—to speak God’s word in Israel. Elijah’s battles were not over, as he 
still had work to do. As a leader or a practitioner, laymen, or clergy who feels let down 
after a great spiritual experience, remember that God has an ultimate purpose for a 
leader’s life, and it is not yet over. Stress and burnout do not have to lead to 


overextending oneself if one is aware and takes the necessary and sensible steps while 
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leading and serving in ministry. After Elijah requested to die under the broom tree, 


according to Koenig, 
Elijah lies down and sleeps under the bush. However, his sleep is interrupted by 
the touch of an angel who commands him to rise and eat. The Hebrew words for 
angel, Mal’ak, is the same word for messenger used in verse 2 when a mal’ak was 
sent with Jezebel’s death threat. There is some narrative tension with the first 
appearance of the angel. It is not until the mal’ak comes to Elijah “a second time” 
recorded | Kings 19:7, that the text specifies this is an angel of the Lord, and the 
tension is relieved.”* 
Many interpreters of this text see Elijah as discouraged, suffering burnout from his 
ministerial (or prophetic) duties, or even exhibiting signs of depression. Author Richard 
Nelson explains that “God’s therapy for prophetic burnout includes both the assignment 
of new tasks and the certain promises of a future that transcends the prophet’s own 
success or lack of it.””? According to Seow, “Given his attitude, one should expect a 
divine rebuke. There is no one, however. Instead, there is a series of epiphanies. Elijah’s 
perspective is strongly challenged, and a lesson is offered to him; but he is never rebuked 
for showing weakness.”*° 
God sends unexpected help to Elijah during his time of significant vulnerability. 
Elijah overcomes his great sadness through the care of the angels and the nourishment of 
their food. This context invites leaders to see how the Lord was present during the 
challenging months and years leading and serving in ministry. This offers leaders the 


opportunity to see ministry problems and self-care through a lens that enables them to see 


God’s divine presence in any situation and this world. God is present to Elijah to help 


°8 Koening, “Commentary on 1 King 19:4-8,” www.workingpreacher.org/commentaries/revised- 
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him overcome his travails under the broom tree. Leaders must have the same confidence 
and ability to trust the process. Inevitably, God is the present help in their lives. 

Leaders serve a compassionate God in this text, who sends an angel to Elijah in 
his hour of need and sends an angel again to Elijah in the following verse. As God 
accompanies Elijah, Hagar, and Jonah on their journeys, scriptures invite readers to 
consider how God accompanied leaders on their journeys. Elijah goes from mountaintop 
to mountaintop on his journeys from Carmel to Horeb in the context. However, this 
passage focuses on the horizontal experience rather than the vertical experience. This 
passage challenges us to see how God was present to us in the boring part of the 
leadership journey. Elijah teaches readers to bring all emotions to God. God will be 
present to leaders in different ways and on different parts of the journey. Leaders may 
experience the theophany of a storm cloud and deluge in the middle of the desert. 
However, God finds a different way to be present in the storm. In other words, God 
makes the entire journey while leading and serving in ministry worthwhile. According to 
Brueggemann, 

It is, however, more than that, sleep (when the guard is down) is a time when the 

inscrutable powers of God work their will with us. These verses happen while 

Elijah is asleep. Perhaps it is a dream, but a dream reckoned as an effective divine 

disclosure. A messenger (angel) comes. Nothing is explained, and the narrator has 

no curiosity. It happens “suddenly” (hinneh). The messenger from God touches 
him, commands him, feeds him. Food is given, a warm cake and water, 
everything needed, a reminder of what he had done for the widow (17:16). He is 
fed, indeed comforted. Nevertheless, Elijah is exhausted. He sleeps a second time. 

The angel feeds him a second time. Now he regains his strength, strength enough 

for a long sojourn at Horeb, the great mountain of confrontation. The text is 


somewhat unclear: he is at the mountain, yet he is in a cave. He is fed and 
strengthened, but his despair is not yet overcome.*! 
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According to The World Health Organization (WHO), studies identified burnout as a 


recognized medical diagnosis. The WHO defines burnout as “‘a syndrome conceptualized 
as resulting from chronic workplace stress that has not been successfully managed.” 
Also, as leaders continue to lead and serve in ministry, one must be crucially aware of 
ministry burnout. Ministry burnout can lead to unhealthy ministry consequences for the 
church. Managing and communicating hot topics efficiently and effectively is essential. 
Managing individuals’ health to ensure they do not fall in the category of medical 
deficiency is important. 

To combat burnout, there are no surprises of burnout with professional 
practitioners. However, there are many self-care plans available to the professional. To 
comprehend a self-care assessment, one must take a self-care assessment that is divided 
into six life areas, such as, physical, psychological, emotional, spiritual, relationships, and 
workplace or professional. This examines details about self-care can be presented in 
various forms, giving several ways to view and consider different practices. When self- 
care principles are examined, understood, and put into practice, no matter what form they 
come in, the outcomes are virtually the same: persons become rejuvenated, energized, 
inspired, healed, restored, and happier. In so doing, they become increasingly capable to 
continue to serve others, to give to others, to engage in giving and receiving in a manner 
and to a degree that honors the profession and the role of the professional helper. Self- 
care practices improve and enhance human being-ness and human performance. They 


help one’s heart to remain open, mind to remain clear, and compassion to come forth. 
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Caring for oneself helps a person become more of a giver of self and, therefore, come 


closer to maximizing their fullest potential. 


Conclusion 

Elijah is a prime example of Fredudenberer’s observation that burnout “is the 
letdown that comes in between crises or directly after “mission accomplish.’”*? In the 
simple text of the story is of great success (triumph over all the pagan prophets on Mount 
Carmel) followed by great exhaustion (a long, physically exhausting run in front of 
Ahab’s chariot from the mountain top to Samaria), followed by great crisis (fear of his 
life from Jezebel’s threats), followed by great panic (a run to the wilderness), and finally 
followed by burnout (“I quit, let me die!”’). This sounds like many leaders and 
practitioners in today’s society. The cure is the progression from physical replenishing to 
mental restoring to the spiritual revival. This cure hints at both the cure and the cause of 
burnout. If the self-care principle is the prescription for Elijah’s burnout, which means 
the connections is with God through the still small voice as the cure. Minirth and Meier 
states “burnout is caused by negative emotions of resentment and guilt, and will be cured 
by a replenishment of positive emotions of strength and hope from God.”*4 

Samuel Chand states “when leaders in any field take the risk of moving 
individuals and organizations from one stage to another—from stagnation to 


effectiveness or success to significant—they inevitably encounter confusion, passivity, 


33 Henry J. Freudenberger, Burnout: The High Cost of High Achievement (New York, NY: Anchor 
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and outright resistance from those they are trying to lead.”*> At some point, leaders will 
need to build interpersonal resilience and a reframing of the overwhelming emotional 
pain and challenges from ministry burnout. It is idealist to allow God to use the storms, 
situations, and challenges of ministry pain to get leaders through their storms. It is in 
those vulnerable moments, when God does his personal work from the inside of the heart. 
When the calling of God is on a leader’s life, there is a personal fire inside of them. No 
matter where they find themselves, it is the living God that brings transformation of the 
emerging power for leaders to come back even stronger. 

My Christian tradition in the African American church seemed to produce mixed 
dialogue about burnout while leading and serving in ministry. However, God is mightier 
than any challenges or storms. Surviving ministry burnout requires faith that focuses on 
God. Samuel Chad states “to perverse, we need a vison for the future that’s bigger than 
our pain.’””*° Therefore, leaders may not see clearly through the heaviness of ministry 
burnout, and most of the time, leaders do not like the process of getting to the purpose 
and plan that God has already ordain for their lives. Leaders must continue to hold fast to 
their faith and the promises of God. With this confidence, it will enable leaders to rise 
above their personal pain and respond back with resilience and a transformation of self- 
care. 

Burnout happens in relationships, and it is influenced by conditions, situations, 
experiences, and attitudes. The process of burning out leaves one feeling depleted and 


having less capacity to give to and connect with others. The effects and outcomes of self- 
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care are what we bring to our relationships. The process of caring for ourselves leaves us 
feeling enriched and having more capacity to give and connect with others. It is believed 
that viewing burnout and self-care in these ways guides one to become ready to act 
accordingly, and differently, when needed. 

To be effective and to make these improvements, leaders need to be conscious 
and active participants in the ongoing processes of burning out and caring for self. Those 
in ministry will continue to be confronted with risks of burning out but caring for 
themselves will enable them to overcome those situations. With the understanding that 
burning out and caring for ourselves is an ongoing process, and with knowing how to 
effectively participate in these processes, one can bring about positive change. 
Participation in these ongoing processes will be a matter of choice made during our 
careers. To engage in properly addressing the challenges faced is to become wise and 
learned professionals, and to engage in self-care is a vitally important career decision, 


one that will be beneficial every step along the journey as helping professionals. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to formulate a historical foundation for a training 
model entitled “A Path to Better Health: A Self-care Model for Ministry Burnout through 
Leadership Training.” The training model for leaders will improve the effectiveness, 
increase productivity and differentiate boundaries between burnout and self-care to seek 
constructive ways to refresh and reset the mindset of leaders in ministry. This chapter 
will provide overview of the early church fathers, saints, and twenty-first century leaders 
who worked through personal challenges of burnouts, anxiety, and ministry burdens, 
while simultaneously continuing the work of the church. Ministry is a combination of 
being both tough and light burdens. Tough because ministering to God’s people, like 
ourselves, who experience the effect of life challenges. Jesus Christ carries our burden, 
but God does not remove the weight or heaviness of them. Even though these servants 
carry heavy burdens and admitted that ministry is tough, they also acknowledged that 
Christ is sufficient to carry them through those burdens. Christ is enough for leaders who 
continue to serve in his vineyard. 

Burnout seems to be an epidemic for leaders in ministry. Men and women who 
suffer burnout are usually purposeful, committed, unselfish, and the idealistic servants of 
God. In fact, there are more than a hand full of leaders who are right on the edge of 
burnout and could easily fall off. Most churches are without a skillful training model to 
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navigate through the roller coaster of the emotions incurred in ministry that push leaders 
toward burnout. Burnout has been a concept that seems to be discussed in many 
companies, businesses, and even in government among leaders. In past practices, 
practitioners focused on ministry and has found ways to cope and combat burnout. 
Thousands of leaders and practitioners around the world have been dealing and coping 
with burnout, and it is still one of the major subjects in combatting the overwhelmed, 
overworked, or overcommitted to their profession. 

Currently, burnout is a well-known academic subject on which thousands of 
publications have appeared, and from which numerous congresses and symposia are held 
each year. It is estimated that currently over “six thousand books, chapters, dissertations, 


and journal articles have been published on burnout.”! 


The reality of burnout has 
stimulated research on job stress, particularly in helping professionals. Ministerial leaders 
fall within this category, as it is connected to emotional labor, spiritual guidance, and 
social exchanges as a practitioner. Practitioners have focused on explaining ways to cope 
with it, prevent it, or combat it (burnout). Thus, from the beginning, burnout has enjoyed 


a joint recognition from both researchers and practitioners as a social problem worthy of 


improvement of becoming a heathier person. 


The Concept of Burnout 
Burnout emerged as an important concept in 1979 when it was introduced to 
psychological literature and to cultural discourse. It captured something very critical 
about people’s experience within their vocation and continues to do so today. Burnout 


 Wilmar Schaufeli and Dirk Enzmann, The Burnout Companion to Study and Research: A 
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has been a concept that seems to ring true to a common experience among people. It has 
inspired researchers across the country to study it and try to better understand what it is 
and why it happens. However, leaders and practitioners have focused on explaining ways 
to cope with it and try to combat burnout. 

Burnout is thought to be an expression of exhaustion, stress, anxiety, and trauma. 
The term burnout also refers to suffocating a fire or extinguishing a lit candle. Burnout 
negatively impacts the ability of church leaders and practitioners to provide deep 
contributions to their churches over time. If they continue working in the ministry, the 
result is more like asphyxiating, uneventful and insignificant, than burning with fire. The 
metaphor is described as the exhaustion of leaders’ and practitioner’s capacity to 
maintain an intense involvement that has a meaningful impact at ministry work. 

According to Herbert Freudenberger, he borrowed the term ‘burnout’ “from the 
illicit drug scene where it colloquially referred to the devastation effect of chronic drug 
abuse.” In 1971, three years before Freudenberg’s description, United States air traffic 
controllers were commonly reporting “vocational ‘burn out,’ a form of exhaustion, which 
is manifested in a declining quantity and quality of work produced.”? According to 
Samra, “there are several essential and overlooked parallels between burnout in air traffic 
controllers, physicians, and ministry leaders reporting burnout today that can inform our 
current approaches to addressing this phenomenon.”* However, it has been discovered 


that “scientists from the National Institute of Health do not always agree on how burnout 
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is relative to a person. There is not a precise definition as to what burnout is and how it 
can be diagnosed.” 

When burnout occurs, leaders have historically embraced ministry to continue 
navigating against the storms and challenges. It is recorded in the Book of Kings that, as 
a leader, Elijah had a clear understanding of his crisis in ministry. Historically speaking, 
even the most committed of God’s servants may at times experience discouragement, 
pessimism, and a desire to withdraw from their calling. First Kings chapter nineteen tells 
the story of how the mighty Elijah succumbed to human weakness, and how the 
remarkable grace of God renewed this one fearless prophet. Sandford provides insight on 
God’s anointing power: “Even under the power of God’s anointing that was fully upon 
Elijah, Elijah could perform far beyond the limits of his flesh, however, when the 
anointing of the holy spirit had cautioned of danger, he fled from an unbelieving 
woman.”° 

Elijah was confronted with a crisis in 1 Kings 19:3-5. Unfortunately, in the sequel 
to the triumph on Mount Carmel, Elijah had forgotten who he was as a prophet, leader, 
and ministry leader. At any given time when ministry can be overwhelming, leaders may 
want to run away and ask God to take their life. This happened in the Prophet Elijah’s 
life, as Elijah had taken his eyes off God. Elijah acted in a panic, and there was no 
waiting for divine guidance. Elijah justified his flight and reacted by running for his life. 
First Kings chapter nineteen depicts a solitude of despair and defeat, which all manifested 


in front of Elijah. Something major shattered Elijah’s focus and his faith. However, Elijah 
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experienced the depths of fatigue and discouragement just after his two great spiritual 


victories, which were the defeat of Baal’s prophets and the answered prayer of rain. 
Despite Elijah’s victories, he was confronted with and experienced, according to Jerry M. 
Carter, Jr., “postpartum blues.’ Elijah was emotionally experiencing the highs and lows 
of victories while ministering but was dealing with flight from Jezebel’s word on his life. 
Postpartum blues are “often discouragement, a righteous cry for help, or disquietude 
within a leader after great spiritual experiences, especially those requiring physical 
exertions or involving great emotion.”* 1 Kings 19:4-5 says: 
But he himself went a day's journey into the wilderness, and came and sat down 
under a juniper tree: and he requested for himself that he might die; and said, It is 
enough; now, O LORD, take away my life; for I am not better than my fathers. 
And as he lay and slept under a juniper tree, behold, then an angel touched him, 
and said unto him, Arise and eat. 
In other words, Elijah came, sat down, and laid to rest under a juniper tree or broom tree. 
Elijah, being afraid, depressed, and abandoned sitting under a juniper tree wanted to die. 
Even as God worked and demonstrated spiritual abilities through Elijah in performing 
overwhelming miracles, defeats of the prophets of Baal, and Queen Jezebel of threats 
made on his life, still Elijah struggled with his internal feelings, emotions, and 
depressions. In fact, God confronted Elijah’s emotions and commanded action. God 
showed this power and spirit through the angel for him to arise and eat, and then allowing 


time for Elijah to eat and rest. Then, God confronted Elijah with the need to return to his 


calling and the mission that was placed on his life. Elijah’s battles were not over. He still 
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had unfinished work to complete, and Elijah remembered that his purpose for life was not 
yet over. 

Even today for ministry leaders, God often allow struggles, failures, emotional 
conflicts, depressions, anxieties, and sickness. God will ensure that we eat and rest 
because more work needs to be completed. God has work for his leaders to do even when 
they feel fear and frustration. God has more resources available for his leaders and 
disciples in developing and keeping a close relationship with them. The real miracle of 
Elijah through God’s interventions was the genuine and personal relationship they had 
developed. God has unlimited resources available for leaders take time to rest, regroup, or 
take a sabbatical for a limited period. However, leaders must realize their mission and 


purpose is not completed until God say, it is finished. 


Early Church Fathers and Saints 

The early church fathers and saints were spiritual leaders with Christian 
influences during this period. St. Paul wrote (2 Corinthians 7:10), "Worldly grief 
produces death," that depression can harm one's health. In St. Paul's perspective, death 
refers both to a social death as well as an occupational death in that it refers to the decline 
of interpersonal relationship in addition to the blocking of God's love and light in the soul 
which causes existential despair. The effects of burnout and depression are diverse 
affecting not only the early church fathers, but it is affecting our current modern leaders, 
pastors, apostles, teachers, the family, and society as well. Burnout is described as a state 
of emotional, physical, and mental exhaustion caused by excessive and prolonged stress. 


It occurs when leaders feel overwhelmed, emotionally drained, and unable to meet the 
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constant demands of church administration and family life. For example, the high 
demand on the pastors’ responsibilities of watching over, looking after, or providing 
spiritual guidance to someone can cause burnout, depression, and anxieties, which lead to 


prolong effects of declining health. 


Mother Teresa 

The late Mother Teresa was an icon of goodness and one of the most beloved 
women in biblical history. Mother Teresa’s perpetual smiles was as integral to her image 
as being out among the missionaries. Every time you saw Mother Teresa, she had such a 
beautiful smile that hid behind her inner darkness. Being one of the most heroic 
missionaries to one of the poorest countries, India, and someone who is close in spiritual 
relationship with God seems noticeable to undergo incredible hardship. Mother Teresa 
was built as an iron pillar to promote and care for the least of thee. Mother Teresa came 
with such an inspiration of goodness by striving to be good and by consistently doing 
well. The visible exterior and the years of masking her true feelings of astonishment 
when she revealed feelings of abandonment that shocked the world. 

In one of her books, she dealt with feelings of being abandoned by God. All of 
these years of promoting love and striving to be good, Mother Teresa dealt with inner 
issues of abandonment. The abandonment issues were revealed only through her 
sainthood candidacy. Her feelings of abandonment by God started while working among 
the homeless children and dying people around the world. As a result, the available 
evidence, the experiences of feeling abandoned by God persisted until her death more 


than five decades later. 


ays, 


Mother Teresa never wavered in the conviction of her calling as a missionary. She 
never gave up the direct conviction that God in Jesus Christ directly commissioned her in 
ministry. In personal correspondence, she wrote, “I am told God loves me- yet the reality 
of darkness and coldness and emptiness is so great that nothing touches my soul.”? She 
dealt with the silence of abandonment even though she enjoyed the experiences of God’s 
love and the unfailing love she was giving through her teaching at a convent school. 
Mother Teresa saw the deep emptiness she experienced as a means by which she 
purposely waited to be filled by the Lord, rather than by the temporary things that bring 


happiness in this world. 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon was one of the greatest preachers of all time, beloved 
for his outstanding ability to converse God’s word, his sparkling wit, and quick humor 
cannot be forgotten. Although being a talented orator of his day, he suffered and battled 
with “spiritual turmoil and anguish called depression.”!° His struggles with anxiety and 
depression were so strong that he pleaded with his friends and his wife to never leave him 
alone for fear that he might harm himself. “Even in my success,” Spurgeon wrote, 
“appalled me; and the thought of the career which it seemed to open up so far from 


elating me, cast me into the lowest depth, out of which I uttered my misery.”!" 


° Mother Teresa and Brank Kolodiejchuk, Mother Teresa: Come by My Light (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 2007), 46. 


‘0G. Holden Pike, The Life and Work of C. H. Spurgeon (London, UK: Cassell and Company, 
1892), 328. 


'! Pike, The Life and Work of C. H. Spurgeon, 328. 
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Spurgeon, suffered from more than just psychological pain. Aside from physical 
ailments, chronic gout left him with inflamed joints and his wife became an invalid at the 
age of thirty-three. Spurgeon was beset with tragedy early on in his preaching career. On 
the night of his first major preaching event on a Sunday night, seven people had died and 
many more had been injured, and others were in critical condition. As a result of this 
devastation, Spurgeon realized the magnitude of the damage and almost collapsed. For a 
few days, he remained in a daze, confused, plagued by guilt, hardly able to continue with 
his regular routine, including reading the Bible. His wife feared that Spurgeon would 
never preach again. For weeks after this event, Spurgeon secluded himself in depression 
over the lives that were lost and the articles from the local newspapers. For years 
afterward, he was criticized and hounded by fellow preachers. 

Regardless of his trials, Spurgeon held a firm conviction that there was a purpose 
to his suffering. He wrote of his depression, 

I am afraid that all the grace that I have got of my comfortable and easy times and 

happy hours, might almost lie on a penny. But the good that I have received from 

my sorrows, and pains, and griefs, is altogether incalculable. Affliction is the best 
bit of furniture in my house. '” 
He believed that it was “God who was in control, God who allowed him to experience 
this sadness, and God who was renewing him by it. He did not see his trials as pointless 


suffering, but as an instrument of God’s grace.”!? While trying to eventually recover, the 


depths of that depression never completely left Spurgeon. 


2 W. Y. Fullerton, Charles Haddon Spurgeon: A Biography (Harrington, DE: Delmarva 
Publications, 2014), 188. 


‘3 Fullerton, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 65. 
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Spurgeon viewed his depression as a means of equipping him to minister more 
effectively. He states “I would go into a deep a hundred times to cheer a downcast spirt. 
It is good for me to have been afflicted, that I might know how to speak a word in season 
to one that is weary.”!4 He understood that some mental struggles may be a result of a 
physical illness. Spurgeon understood the reality of all types of mental anguish and how 
it cannot be easily brushed off. He states, “it is a real disease, it is not imaginary.”!> There 
are some forms of physical disorders in which a person lying in bed feels great pain 
through another person simply walking across the room. 

In one of Spurgeon sermons, he reminded listeners that struggling with depression 
that they were not the first ones to face such battles. Many spiritual leaders in the Bible 
struggled to obtain victory, while serving faithfully. As part of his sermons and his 
ministry, Spurgeon encouraged many others who struggled with all kinds of illnesses, 
both physical and mental. He did so with his preached words, by his living examples, and 
by encouraging Christians to bear one another’s burden. He states, “do not, therefore, 
think that you are quite alone in your sorrow. Bow your head, and bear it, if it cannot be 
removed; for but a little while and every cloud shall be swept away, and you, in the 


cloudless sunlight, shall behold your God.”!® 


‘4 Darrel W. Amundsen, “The Anguish and Agonies of Charles Haddon Spurgeon,” Christian 
History, no. 29 (1991): 8. 


'S Amundsen, “The Anguish and Agonies,” 8. 


'6 Charles H. Spurgeon, The Cause and Cure of a Wounded Spirit (sermon, April 16, 1885, 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, vol. 42). 
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Martin Luther King 


As we remember the Reverend Doctor Martin Luther King, Jr., we are reminded 
of the struggle for freedom from segregation and civil rights for people from all racial 
and economic backgrounds. However, a champion of the Civil Rights Movement, Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s legacy will always be synonymous with racial equality and social 
changes. Therefore, we honor Dr. King, one of the nation’s most accomplished in terms 
of social rights and justice. He understood the unique role he played to fight for freedom, 
which includes freedom from stigmas and stereotypes. Martin Luther King, Jr. affirmed 
the fact that mental illness and accomplishment are not mutually exclusive. King states 
“we must accept finite disappointment, but never lose infinite hope.”’!” 

Unfortunately, King’s brief life was marked by turbulence and struggles. Not only 
a heroic effort, but with desperate stretches of depression was not talked about with his 
closest colleagues and friends. King, rarely focused on the media attention of his fight 
against mental illness. Matter of fact, Dr. King’s social and political successes ran 
parallel with his mental illness battle, yet the latter was only known by close friends. 
Sadly, King experienced the same mental health stigmas currently faced by countless 
people in the United States. He feared his political and social justice accomplishments 
would be overshadowed or discredited if the news of his struggles with mental health 
came to light. During his personal and professional obstacles, King never altered his 
convictions or faltered from his objective. His struggle with mental illness was 
internalized, something those suffering from mental illness in the United States still 
experience daily. 


'7 Wayne Cordeiro, Leading on Empty: Refilling Your Tank and Renewing Your Passion 
(Bloomington, MN: Baker Publishing Group, 2009), 49. 
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Burnout Among Twenty-First Century Leaders 

Young, naive, idealistic ministers viewed burnout as a specific hazard after 
becoming worn down, tired, and discouraged through the experiences of serving God's 
people. However, “those experienced in ministry with few illusions about the vocation 
are also vulnerable to burnout.”!® In reality, the burnout by naive idealism magnifies 
one’s vulnerability to burnout and it is not an essential precondition. The most common 
factor is more likely the nature of ministry work and the broad cultural context within 
which the ministry work occurs in the twenty-first century. The stigmas and stereotypes 
are still persistent, and to be open and have an honest discussion of mental illness remains 
taboo in the communities of colored people, which are the ones who still face 
marginalization, bigotry, and discrimination in our county. 

Ministers in the twenty-first century view the church as an organization with a 
mission, vision, and values. “Congregants often may hold personal values that differ from 
the organizations and, therefore, operate with a sense of skepticism.”!” The potential for 
conflict in this setting is intensified as the hope of a spiritual existence collides with the 
reality of a secular world. Thus, it appears that the same basic factors seem to drive 
burnout now as before, albeit with a slightly different quality. Most prominent is the 
imbalance between demands and resources at work, and the conflict between values (i.e., 
between personal values and those of the organization, and between the officially stated 


organizational values and the values in action). 


'8 William H. Willimon, Clergy and Laity Burnout (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1989), 82. 


'°C, A. Hemingway and P. W. Maclagan, “Managers’ Personal Values as Drivers of Corporate 
Social Responsibility,” Journal of Business Ethics 50, no. 1 (2004): 40. 
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Therefore, for leaders in the twenty-first century, stereotypes depict people with 
mental illness as being dangerous, unpredictable, dramatic, overly sensitive, generally 
incapable, and bullies many into silence. There is a fear of alienation from the community 
combined with a historically rational distrust of medical institutions and a lack of 
resources to receive proper help. As a result, in our communities that are less likely to 
seek the needed care and more likely to receive substandard care when treated for mental 
illness and depression. The imbalance of demands to resources promotes exhaustion and 
reduces spiritual efficacy while leading the congregation in which affects the work of the 


ministry. 


Jarrid Wilson 

Jarrid Wilson was a devout believer in God. An author and pastor, Jarrid Wilson 
was an avid Christian. The pastor was married and had children, and he was an associate 
at Harvest Christian Fellowship in California. In addition, he was an advocate for mental 
health. He shared openly about his addiction, depression, and politics on social media and 
had a very active social media presence, but he struggled with fear, shame, and 
guilt. Plagued with depression and anxiety made him an inadequate Christian. He tried 
everything including prayer, reading his Bible, knowingly he was anointed and called by 
God. Wilson stated, “I had been anointed so many times. You could have deep-fried me 


in holy water.””° Unfortunately, nothing helped. It was an eternal torment in hell. 


0 Roxanne Stone, “Pastor Jarrid Wilson: Don’t Forget — Ministers Need Ministry Too,” 
Christianity Today, https://www.christianitytoday.com/news/2019/september/pastor-mental-health- 
advocate-jarrid-wilson-dies-suicide. 
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Fighting everyday with thoughts of killing himself and ended taking his own life after 


writing an emotional letter to his wife. 

Pastor Jarrid was very transparent about his struggles with mental health because 
he hoped, and his honesty would encourage others to seek help. It was important to offer 
encouragement even though he was personally dealing with brokenness, depression, 
anxiety, self-harm, addiction, and suicide. Since Jarrid’s death, his wife, Juli Wilson, 
used social media to remind the world of mental health and that suicide is real and to get 
help if leaders are facing brokenness or have thoughts of taking their own life. Life is just 
a vapor, and your life is very important to the body of Christ and to your family. 

Jarrid and his wife, Juli, founded Anthem of Hope, a program for people with 
depression. Many Christians suffer in silence of low moods, low self-esteem, and loss of 
interest or pleasure in enjoying normal activities. Anthem of Hope is a non-profit 
organization that is dedicated to mental health and suicide prevention. Juli kept memories 
alive of her late husband, Jarrid, through speaking engagements within the Anthem of 
Hope events, which gave people hope to survive. Christian fellows can receive help if 
they are open and honest to discussion about depression, suicide, and mental health and 


no longer live-in silence. 


Howard-John Wesley 

The Reverend Doctor Howard-John Wesley led the historic Alfred Street Baptist 
Church in Alexandria, Virginia for the past eleven years. In December 2019, Pastor 
Wesley confessed to his church congregation that he was overwhelmingly tired and 


needed a break from ministry. After thirty years of preaching, he confessed that he 
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needed a spiritual break from preaching and all of the ministerial responsibilities that 
goes with pastoral duties. Howard-John stated, “I feel so distant from God.”! The fourth- 
generation Baptist preacher admitted in a sermon the information that was shared 
nationwide through social media. His openness and truthful confession were a big relief 
to share with his members that he felt distant from God. 

The greatest mistake a pastor can make is thinking that just because they work for 
God, they are in close contact with Him. This is not the case. There are many cases where 
ministry leaders and practitioners hold pastoring positions simply for the sake of making 
ends meet, and not because of their calling or shepherding responsibilities. Stress and 
burnout are real threats. It percolates in ways pastors do not notice until it is too late. 
They preach Sunday after Sunday and traveling from church to church until burnout hit 
homes. People are often surprised to hear that practitioners could get burned out. It 
appears that members get an attitude, and that God could protect practitioners from 
burnout. Matt Bloom, a professor at the University of Norte Dame, leads a program 
designed to help caregivers such as clergy. Over 10,000 pastors found that one-third were 
in a state of burnout before the arrival of the coronavirus. Female pastors and those of 
color reported more burnout and limited resources to help combat burnout. 

Leaders and practitioners serve a variety of roles in their positions at the center of 
congregational life. Preacher, teacher, spiritual guide, pastoral visitors, friends, confidants 
need time away for renewal. The responsibilities and continual pace and demand on 
leaders lives can be relentless and often leaves the most dedicated pastors recognizing the 
need to replenish their spiritual reservoirs to regain energy and strength for their ministry. 


21 Sarah Pulliam Bailey, “A Pastor Confessed to His Church He was Tired, and He Planned a 
Break,” Washington Post, 2020. 
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Nevertheless, Howard-John felt and was in tune with his body and spiritual being. Not 
only was Howard-John pastoring, but he was also a leading voice for social justice. He 
led many protest marches for his community to fight against New York’s 2014 grand jury 
decision to not indict a NYPD officer whose chokehold led to the death of E.G. Also, the 
acquittal of G. Z. in the shooting death of the seventeen-year-old T. M. 

On January 1, 2020, Howard-John took a sabbatical that included planned-out 
health goals, sleeping and exercise routines, consulting spiritual mentors, and 
reconnecting with God. Howard-John came back after three months feeling great about 
taking a sabbatical, which can be considered self-care time off. However, Howard-John 
came back to a devastated pandemic to coordinate with Alfred Street Church 
administration on how to move forward during the initial months of the contagious 
COVID-19 pandemic, which was the beginning of so many lives being lost to this 
disease. 

In the aftermath of the sabbatical time away and the life changing experiences, 
Howard-John’s sabbatical was personal, physical, and spiritual. He was able to spend 
time with God. Howard-John made sufficient changes in his lifestyle and was able to 
come back into the pulpit with a healthier plan to minimize burnout. He took cooking 
classes and started a pescatarian diet, which consists of shell foods only. He was able to 
set-up new boundaries of how many hours are spent in the church’s office. Howard-John 
sought out a sleep therapist and now experience a better sleeping habit of seven to eight 
hours a night. Also, he was able to decompress bad habits in his life, staying off social 
media and lowing the temperature in his home. Many other pastors and other 


practitioners prayed for the Reverend Doctor Howard-John who is still a gifted preacher 
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to the body of Christ. Leaders all around the world is indebted to him because he was 
able to find his voice, learn of his body, avoid burnout, and spent time away to reconnect 


with God. 


History of a Sabbatical 

A related term, “‘sabbatical,” means to take a rest or break from work. The 
sabbatical concept is based on the biblical practice of shmitta, which is related to 
agriculture. According to Leviticus chapter twenty-five, Jews in the land of Israel must 
take a year-long break from working in the fields every seven years. According to the 
Bible, “The sabbatical year was initially part of a fifty-year cycle where the climax was 
the Jubilee year when all land was returned to its ancestral owners and Hebrew slaves 
who had chosen to remain in service after the biblical six-year maximum was released 
from captivity.” 

The “sabbatical” has come to mean an extended absence in the career of an 
individual to fulfill some goals, write a book, or travel extensively for research. 
According to Bruce A. Kimball, 

Some universities and other institutional employers of scientists, physicians, and 

academics offer the opportunity to qualify for a paid sabbatical as an employee 

benefit, called "sabbatical leave." Some companies offer unpaid sabbatical for 


people wanting to take a career break. Sabbatical leave is popular in the United 
Kingdom, in which 20% of companies have a career break in their work policy.”* 


2 Merrill C. Tenney, “Elijah,” Zondervan’s Pictorial Bible Dictionary (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1967), 244-245. 


3 Bruce A. Kimball, “The Origin of the Sabbath and Its Legacy to the Modern Sabbatical,” 
Journal of Higher Education 49, no. 4 (July-August 1978): 155, doi: 10.2307/1979188. 
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According to a report from the Committee of the Trustees of Columbia University around 
1907 notes: 


The practice now prevalent in Colleges and Universities of this country of 
granting periodical leaves of absence to their professors was established not in the 
interest of the professors themselves but for the good of university education. 
University teaching must be progressive; it requires on the part of the teaching 
body, as it were, a periodic refurbishing of its equipment. It is not merely 

national; it is international; contact with other institutions, with specialists of other 
countries with methods of acquiring and imparting knowledge in vogue 
elsewhere, which cannot be obtained during the summer vacation, as this is a 
period of rest practically everywhere, is for the real University teacher as an 
intellectual and practical necessity.”* 


In other words, a sabbatical leave involves three essential components: Purpose, 
compensation, and a definite period of prior service in the institution. According to Eells, 


“the period of prior services would constitute a total of six years but sometimes up to ten 


years.””*> 


Sabbaticals originated in the academic sector. However, in today’s society, with 
careful planning and strategy with major corporations, people would be able to learn new 
skills, travel, or indulge in burning creative urge with employers’ consent. 

According to the biblical understanding, 


Sabbath is the weekly day of rest and worship of the Jews. The Sabbath was 
instituted at creation. The story of creation is found in Genesis 1:1-2:3, and it 
closes with an account of God’s hallowing of the seventh day, because on it He 
rested from His creative labors. There is no distinct mention of the Sabbath in 
Genesis. The early Christians, most of whom were Jews, kept the seventh day as a 
Sabbath, but since the resurrection of their Lord was the most blessed day in their 
lives, they began very early also to meet for worship on the first day of the week, 
and designated it as the Lord’s day.”° 


4 Walter C. Eells, “The Origin and Early History of Sabbatical Leave,” AAUP Bulletin 48, no. 3 (1962): 
489-490, doi:10.2307/40222893. 
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There is no doubt that the Sabbath is biblical, as God rested on the seventh day. However, 


Jesus’ teaching is the “Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” In 
following the trajectory of the biblical scriptures, leaders should practice the Sabbath, no 
matter the line of work. At the very least, they should get away from the cares of ministry 
and do the things that one can enjoy. The sabbatical is biblical, as it pertains to the leader 
or pastor who is overly exhausted or stressed out in ministry to shepherding the 
congregants. 

The uniqueness of ministry sabbaticals is quite different from a traditional 
academic sabbatical or a sabbatical in business. It is about spiritual and soul renewal. It is 
about the soul being refreshed, renewed, and redirected. Eugene H. Peterson states: 

If we are going to take sabbaticals, let them be real sabbaticals: a willed passivity 

in order to be restored to alert receptivity to spirit-prayer, silence, solitude, 

worship. It is outrageous that we acquiesce to the world’s definition of words and 
let our unique, biblical sabbatical be put to the use of career advancement, 
psychological adjustment, and intellectual polish — with all the prayer and 
contemplation laundered out. The original intent of Sabbath is a time to be silent 
and listen to God, not attend lectures; a time to be in solitude and to be with God, 


not “interact” with fatigued peers. If helps is to be given to the leaders in 
midcourse, it is going to come by infusion of intellect, but by renewals of spirit.”” 


Conclusion 
Burnout can be defined as a negative state of mind, albeit one of its three 
constituting elements reduced professional efficacy that measured with positive word 
items that were reversed to constitute a negative scale. A broader, more positive 


perspective emerged in the mid-1990s when Maslach and Leiter rephrased “burnout as an 


°7 Eugene H. Peterson, “Sabbatical is Not Study Leave,” Leadership Journal (Winter 1988): 74- 
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erosion of a positive state of mind, which they labeled engagement.”* The burnout 
process starts with the wearing out of engagement when “...energy turns into exhaustion, 
involvement turns into cynicism, and efficacy turns into ineffectiveness.””? By 
implication, engagement is assessed by the opposite pattern of scores on the three MBI 
scales: unfavorable scores are indicative for burnout, whereas favorable scores are 
indicative for engagement. By rephrasing burnout as an erosion of engagement with the 
job, the entire range of employees’ well-being is covered by the MBI running from the 
positive pole (engagement) to the negative pole (burnout). The scientific challenge for the 
future will be to uncover how far different psychological processes are responsible for 
producing burnout and work engagement. As for the practice of burnout, it remains to be 
seen if corporations and public organizations are willing to provide the necessary 
resources to maintain extraordinary efforts from their employees, or whether efforts to 
inspire extraordinary efforts become a new source of burnout. 

Many church leaders and spiritual leaders in the Bible struggled to obtain victory 
and validation while serving faithfully in ministry. The story of the Prophet Elijah is just 
one case study model for ministry. Many practitioners suffer in silence with 
psychological issues such as mental health and burnout. It is crystal clear that the Bible 
speaks of servants like Elijah, and many others who served the Lord and shared their 
transparent stories around mental health-related issues. From discovering Elijah’s story, 


mental health and burnout was not uncommon then nor is it uncommon in our day now. 


8 C. Maslach and M. P. Leiter, The Truth About Burnout (New York, NY: Jossey-Bass, 1997), 
126. 
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A sabbatical for leaders and practitioners has gained widespread acceptance in 


recent decades. However, it is still rare in the African American context and 
communities. It is predicted that half of all pastors across the board are often 
overwhelmed by the demands of ministry. It is still estimated that 29% of churches have 
a plan in place for their leaders and practitioners to take a sabbatical. Self-care is a 
trending topic in the ministry circle. From the perspective of practitioners and pastors, it 
can almost feel like a burden or make one feel guilty to take off or take a vacation with 
everything that is going in the church and in the community. It is best for clergy to 
engage in taking vacations and not leaving any days on the table. Leaders need to take 


time away from ministerial responsibilities for reflection and renewal. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The Liberation Theology offers a practical framework for minimizing burnout in 
leadership. Creating a healthy lifestyle and establishing self-care that interprets the faith 
in the context of meeting the needs of the whole person is essential to minimizing 
burnout. The Bible does not mention the word burnout. Therefore, the theological portion 
of the project must be understood as an attempt to show that burnout has, at the least, 
some connection to the biblical, historical, and theological past. The Bible makes a 
unique contribution to human liberation rather than staying in bondage. Moreover, the 
Bible provides many examples for every believer and provides the foundation for the 
project. In this portion of the project, the focus will be on the dimensions of the 
revolution of flowing directly from Liberation Theology from the Bible-centered faith to 
being completely restored, renewed, refocused, and revitalized from suffering and 
burnout. 

A Liberation Theology addresses the holistic needs of humankind, both inside and 
outside the walls of the church, through an ethic of the Christian community. An 
important part of Liberation Theology is a concern for the liberation of oppressed and 
excluded people. As a result, the Theology of Liberation developed in the 1960s argued 
for the liberation of various groups, primarily poor, Black, and women who are in 
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economic and political bondage. More recently, James Cone introduced the term 


Theology of Liberation or Liberation Theology, while other introduced revolution 
theologies in the late 1960’s. For many Black theologians, it is not enough to support the 
oppressed and not be committed to the social movement, even revolutions which are 
dedicated to overturning the structures of society. Liberation Theology was a radical 
movement that grew up in South America. It emphasized that the church should act to 
bring about social change. 

Liberation Theology gained strength in Latin America during the 1970s because 
of the insistence that ministry should include the political views on the struggle of the 
poor against the wealthy. The movement was a response to the poverty and the ill- 
treatment of ordinary people. The founder of Liberation Theology is known as the 
“Peruvian Gustavo Gutierrez’s Teologia de la liberacién, who published at Lima in 1971 
(Eng. tr., A Theology of Liberation, 1974), provides an accessible introduction.”! 
Gutierrez states that Liberation Theology is a “saving faith in a very practical manner, an 
act of trust, a going out of oneself, a commitment to God and neighbor, a relationship 
with others.” 

The theology of Gutierrez deals primarily with the relationship of rich and poor. 
Black Theology, of course, focuses more on race, and feminism more on gender. 
However, for all of these different theological groups, it is a question of relations between 


one group considered oppressive and another considered oppressed. Many have argued 


‘FL. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2005), 983. 
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that the Bible should be read from the perspective of the oppressed. The argument is that 


Christian theology should be seen through the “axis of the oppressor and the oppressed.’ 
Gutierrez’s beliefs undergird an argument for holistic ministry and support the critical 
nature of relationships and community for Christians. The church of interest has room to 
grow in the areas of crafting a theology and practice that addresses the concerns of those 
in church leadership roles and that leverages the community as a tool for holistic faith 
development. 

Gutierrez insists that “all theology must take its bearings from the “axis” of 
oppression and liberation.” In the Bible, such an emphasis focused on the exodus, God 
delivering his people from slavery, and on the laws and prophets that call Israel to have 
compassion for the poor. Jesus’ redemption is a second exodus in which God again 
brings down the proud and exalts the humble. As leaders focus back on the importance of 
the word of God, mediated through the Bible, led to the revitalization and Liberation 
Theology. Liberation Theology is the reflection of articulating the truth that orients, 
challenges, and transforms as it opens new perspectives on one’s life. Leaders and 
practitioners can be transformed through the development of the theological concepts and 
the interconnection from within their Christian faith. It is a way to attain freedom for 
leaders and practitioners to hear and to respond to God’s call and to reclaim their way 


back to God in a holistic way. 


3 Deane W. Ferm, Contemporary American Theologies (San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, 
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Gutierrez also wrote, “People should be emancipated from those things that limit 
their capacity to develop themselves.””* As the result of the project and context, one of the 
elements that ministry leaders may find limiting the deeply rooted assumption that 
because of their spiritual vocation, they have no need to enjoy their “regular” life. 
Nevertheless, the model is built upon a foundation of Liberation Theology which show 
that when self-care does not happen, the absence of attention to oneself hinders the 
spiritual growth of the practitioners and ministry leaders. Therefore, leaders and 
practitioners will build a trusted relationship in communal collaboration to dialogue real- 
life issues such as grief, fear, depression, loneliness, and marital strife without fear of 
rejection or judgment. In reference to Gutierrez’s work, We Drink from Our Own Wells: 
The Spiritual Journey of a People, Horrell writes, “in part one, Gutierrez explains anew 
‘the contextual experience that is the matrix or crucible of the spirituality now being born 
in Latin America.’”© Personal ministry experience shapes and develops theology 
especially when that theology seeks to make sense of conditions that seem out of step 
with God’s intent. 

Ministry leaders encounter betrayal, incurable diseases, personal and racial 
systemic injustices, and in some cases, dire poverty in which a person is forced to 
investigate their own theology and expectation of their calling and purpose. No matter 
how much biblical training, academic degrees, and Christian experiences, suffering will 


not prepare anyone for the infinite of God. The Liberation Theology formulation will 


> Carol Howard Merritt, Tribal Church: Ministering to the Missing Generation (Herndon, VA: 
The Alban Institute, 2007), 1. 
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have a narrative perspective of ministry leaders with an unknowing revelation of the 
difference between ministry burnout and suffering. Nevertheless, the theological 
foundation will abstract the redemption from all suffering and sins, Jesus’ redemptive 
suffering and liberation of the depiction of Christ’s transformation. 

In respecting the leader’s physical limitations and spiritual needs that God has 
designed for persons, somehow as human leaders ignore the warning signals. Ministry 
leaders’ behavior tends to result in them becoming excessively stressed due to mountains 
of responsibility and pressures which can hinder their productivity and performance. 
Therefore, ministry burnout and suffering are the effects on their physical and emotional 
health, relationships, and home life. Leaders often have a list of questions: Why me? 
Does suffering from ministry burnout leave me feeling helpless and empty? How does 
one separate the difference between burnout and suffering? That is because ministry 
leaders neglect the interpretation behind their ministry burnout, which could be correlated 
to suffering, or a tug of war between faith and suffering, which gives space to a 
theological quest. Suffering is not a private experience to discover theological disparities 
of one’s limitation. The Merriam-Webster dictionary defines suffering as “the state of 
undergoing pain, distress, or hardship.”’ 

Suffering has many facets to explore from the biblical perspective. Suffering 
creates twists and turns in the road that God puts in the direct path of life. Suffering is 
anything that harms or annoys. Suffering is the design of God to illuminate the brilliant 
intellect of his children. It is a tool used by God to get our attention and to successfully 
accomplish his purposes in the lives of the servants. The Bible does not whitewash 


T Merriam-Webster Dictionary, s.v. “suffering” (Springfield, MA: G and C Merriam Company, 
1831). 
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persons’ experience of suffering. However, suffering will allow growth and deepen the 
spiritual relationship for the believer of the divine nature of God. More accurately, it 
identifies the multifaceted ways that suffering comes upon individuals by the spiritual 
divine. The Apostle Paul wrote, “We are afflicted in every way, but not crushed; 
perplexed, but not driven to despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down, but not 
destroyed” (2 Cor. 4:8-9). Ministry leaders will experience suffering in their ministries. 
As leaders await their personal bodies’ redemption, it does not mean suffering is random 
or without purpose, nor does it mean that scripture does not envisage how leaders think 
about suffering in their life. 

Therefore, churches of this nature offer a paradigm that fosters genuine 
camaraderie and open participation among leaders. Boff correctly held up these base 
communities because “the network of base communities has restored the larger church to 
its status as a community, enabling it to root its faith in history and integrate into the 
mystery of the salvation of Jesus Christ the burning desires of the people for more 
humane living conditions.”* David Smith contributes valuable information to this 
dialogue as he offers that “Liberation Theology goes toward the social sciences, theology 
gains a concrete understanding of the world in which faith is lived, and, therefore, of the 
questions which it must respond to in order to enable Christians to test and strengthen the 
efficacy of their obedience.’”” In defining Liberation Theology, first it becomes helpful to 
define liberation and theology. With this in mind, theology is the “fruit of life in 


community, of shared faith, and of multiple efforts (often invisible and unrecognized), 


8 Leonardo Boff, Faith on the Edge: Religion and Marginalized Existence, trans. Robert R. Barr 
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and it should be acknowledged and encouraged as such, as a shared responsibility of all 
members of a believing, Spirit-filled human community.”!° In the case of Liberation 
Theology, “liberation is freedom from sin and communion with God and this provides the 
basis for true brotherhood.”!' In other words, Liberation Theology is grounded in 
Christianity and its founding principles. Gareth Icenogle alludes to a Liberation Theology 
for Jesus who “called out a small group of people to experience their own exodus 
together, to move from enslavement of controlling social, political and religious patterns 
and to enter into the freedom of ‘pouring new wine into new wineskins.’”!” 
Alternatively, “[Jesus] is the one who sets man free and who enables man to live 
in communion and harmony with others.”!? In line with Gutierrez’s definition, “to the 
extent that sin is selfishness, a refusal to love thy neighbor or Christ himself helps to 
create the breach of brotherhood. Such a disruption is the ultimate cause of the injustice, 
oppression, and poverty in which men live, according to the Bible.” '* Explained 
otherwise, Jesus called persons to experience their faith journey in community and to 
affect the lives of others in a holistic way. This foundation for Liberation Theology 


reinforces the effectiveness of Liberation Theology as a foundation for the proposed 


model of ministry. In what seems to be an individualized faith walk for ministers, 
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connecting to Jesus’ leadership community helps to bring clarity to the beneficial nature 
of community. Liberation Theology, therefore, helps persons to connect the good news of 
Jesus Christ with the conditions Christians experience in context rather than solely 
attaching the gospel to a heavenly reward. Liberation Theology also provides necessary 
systematic theological underpinnings for addressing the issue of ministry burnout or 
ministry suffering because it utilizes a multifaceted method. 

In the book, Suffering is Never for Nothing, Elisabeth Elliot says, “No persons are 
withheld from suffering.”'> Suffering is part of the human condition for a person who 
deals with pain, distress, or hardship. Suffering is not neglect but is the central theme of 
Jesus Christ. According to Danielle Cummings, in The Suffering God: How Jesus Meets 
Us in Pain, “The Biblical Words welcome persons when suffering find them despite their 
maneuvers to avoid it.”!° In other words, books within the Bible provide and portray 
suffering of different prophets including Jesus Christ himself. The Book of Psalms offers 
words and cadence to struggle, grief, confusion, and encouragement. The Book of Job 
reveals the truth regarding suffering from having a faith walk with God. The gospels 
exhibit the pattern of the Messiah’s suffering and the abandonment felt by onlookers. 
Moreover, scriptures have instituted suffering all along, as ministry leaders realize it is in 
a deep element of the adoptive narrative of Jesus Christ’s suffering. 

In the theological understanding of suffering is a contrivance that God uses to get 


a person’s attention to accomplish his purposes in their lives. It is intended to build a 


'S Elisabeth Elliot, Suffering is Never for Nothing (Nashville, TN: B and H Publishing Group, 
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person’s character in the likeness of Jesus Christ. It is designed to build a person’s trust in 
the almighty. On the contrary, suffering requires the right response if it is to be successful 
in accomplishing God’s divine purpose. According to Elisabeth Elliott, in Suffering is 
Never for Nothings: 
Suffering forces us to turn from trust in our own resources to living by faith in 
God’s resources. It has always been asked by many individuals why God allows a 
person to suffer. Suffering and love inexplicably link, as God’s love for His 
people is evidenced in His sending Jesus to carry our sins, griefs, and sufferings 
on the cross, sacrificially taking what was not His on Himself so that individuals 
would not be required to carry it. He has walked the ultimate path of suffering, 
and He has won the victory on our behalf.'” 
Gustavo Gutierrez, a liberation theologian, once said, “suffering is he study of what the 
Bible says about suffering while considering who God is and the current state of 
humanity.”'® Gutierrez teaches the understanding of Jesus Christ’s suffering and how all 
individuals can find God’s unmerited and intimate love. Hence, if suffering is not part of 
a person’s life experience as a disciple of Christ, his or her experience of the love of the 
cross is incomplete. Gutierrez states, “The Son of God teaches us that talk of God must 
be mediated by the experience of the cross. He accepts abandonment and death precisely 
in order to reveal God to us as love.” !” 
As Jesus Christ's ministry of Liberation Theology unfolds, it will illuminate the 
biblical encounter with the emotional, physical, and spiritual pain that he faced during his 


humanity. Suffering is a pervasive theme in the Bible; therefore, when suffering finds a 


person, he or she is trying to maneuver to avoid it. According to Luke 3:23, in the 
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likeness of Jesus Christ, who began his ministry at approximately the age of thirty, Jesus 
experienced ministry burnout during his public ministry, which resulted in emotional, 
physical, and spiritual desperation. However, at the end of Jesus’ ministry, it is known 
that it culminated with his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension by the pleading, 
calling, and stretching unto the hands of the Abba Father to save himself from the 
sufferings in the deity of the divine. 

The depiction of Jesus’ death, crucifixion, and resurrection has a substantial 
meaning to ministry leaders. Therefore, no one should quickly gloss over the suffering 
and then look only toward Jesus’ resurrection. Leaders and practitioners would jeopardize 
the permanence and consequence of a life of faith altogether. The way to the cross is not 
one of obvious progress and controlled risk, despite the human emotional response. In 
life learning experiences, to receive suffering is a means of proof of identity and intimacy 
with Christ, becoming like him in his death, and one’s life of faith becomes more aligned 
with the biblical narrative of a believer. 

Jesus’ life on earth was filled with trials and tribulations, griefs and injustices. 
Scripturally, Jesus was described as a ““man of many sorrows” even unto death. As 
recorded in history, Jesus suffered wrongful prosecution, torture, and subsequently, a 
devastating crucifixion. Jesus experienced the death of his cousin John, the death of his 
friend Lazarus, the betrayal of one of his close disciples, and the denial of another. He 
was well acquainted with the sting of suffering. According to Isaiah 53:3-5, 

He was despised and rejected by men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with 

grief. Surely, he has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He was pierced for 


our transgressions; he was crushed for our iniquities; upon him was the 
chastisement that brought us peace, and with his wounds, we are healed. 
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Suffering is always difficult to understand. It may have been difficult for Jesus to grasp. 
It was certainly difficult for the disciples to understand. 

The book Troubling in My Soul: Womanist Perspective on Evil and Suffering, by 
Emilie Townes, provides a vital, evolving insight in addressing evil and suffering from a 
womanist perspective that confronts issues within the African American communities and 
churches. In this context, many womanist scholars and practitioners have breathed the 
very essence of their voices to describe African American women’s views in the church. 
With the understanding of suffering as the central theme, the womanist position is 
focused solely on their thoughts, which are intentional and apologetically biased in this 
chapter. Women have had an active voice for love, justice, and preaching since Jarena 
Lee and Julia A. J. Foote during the oppression and fallenness. Therefore, women’s 
thoughts and voices have been the anchor for the African American church and its 
people. 

There is a critical perspective that expands to the exocentric discourse within the 
Black churches. The powerful and undeniable richness of the history of the Black 
churches is not only religious, but it is also social. The infrastructure of the Black 
church’s social conditions and the worldviews of its people have had a complex 
connection to womanism. In the same way, academic theological dialogue is part of the 
womanist reflection, and womanist thoughts are appreciated from the history of the Black 
church. The motivation of the womanist’s thoughts is to challenge the “descriptive and 
prescriptive shading of light of the real life and death struggles that Black women wage, 


individually and communally, in seeking to shape a social order.””° 


20 Emile Townson, Troubling in My Soul: Womanist Perspective on Evil and Suffering 
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Womanist, Clarice Martian, opens the anthological argument, which reflects 
Martha Stewart’s theodicy question: 

If God exists, why is there evil? This question provides an undertone of three 

analysis opinions (1) sociopolitical, (2) the spiritual autobiography as a mediator 

for the tension of an evil world and a gracious God, and (3) the central place the 

Bible holds in addressing divine causation and human freedom.”! 
This was a pivotal moment in the life for Martha Stewart to access “the Black women’s 
theological reflections on the experiences of suffering and evil in the drama of human 
existence.””* In retrospect, it has been known that, historically and currently, Christian 
attitudes and practices have been the voice in the larger context community, which has 
had no substantive opposition to the normality. However, Christianity plays an integral 
part by reinforcing beliefs in evaluating the suffering and victimization of Black females 
within the context of Black churches to become martyrs. Also, Towson states there is a 
“stigma with a level of pseudo moral superiority designated to assure that Black females 
do not view themselves as entitlement to nurturance and care or deserving the benefits of 
the pleasure and joy in the life of a theologian.” 

Womanist, Francis Wood, shares concerns that there is “evil in every 
institution.”** Woods goes on to say this is especially true “in the religious institution to 


allow females to suffer and execute oppression onto Black women.””> Wood’s 


perspective was framed around “attitudes and behaviors that support misogyny, reinforce 
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internalized racism, maintain gender-role stereotypes, prohibit women’s expressions of 
sexuality, promote body-spirit dualism, and results from a Christology that apotheosizes 
human suffering which concluded with an alternative view that praxis for the community 
of African American followers of Christ.””° 

In Alice Walker’s book Jn Search of Our Mothers’ Garden: Womanist Prose, she 
says, “Suffering is universal, an inescapable fact of the human condition; it defies 
immunities of all kinds.”?”? However, Walker’s definition in the theological light of the 
gospel message is salvation and hope. The most common understanding of the womanist 
viewpoint is that Walker’s is a “woman committed to an integrated analysis of race, 
gender, and class disparity.””> According to Walker, the gender disparity was an 
unfathomable concern to address the shortcomings of traditional feminist and Black 
theological methods of discourse, which were a major issue. In the case of Jamie Phelps, 
“The Spirit has been checkmated by the social representation based on sins of racism and 
sexism.””? Therefore, Phelps “does not concentrate on the questions of God and evil, for 
the goodness of God and God’s will for a just society are assumed as intrinsic to the 
Christian message and witness.”*? 


Jacqueline Grant’s assessments of Jesus’ suffering are heavily on service and 


servanthood that are intrinsic to Christianity versus the other women’s perspectives. She 
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turns her attention to the hypotheses of servanthood as it relates to women’s lives and the 


services to the church, to further the examination of Black women’s reality as servants of 
the servants. Given the account of Jesus’ servanthood regarding the relationship of 
servanthood and suffering, is a servant always called to suffer? In reviews of this 
assessment, suffering is considered partnership with God. Because God’s power and 
glory are infinite of human conditions no matter what the dimension of suffering? One 
must remember that suffering must not undermine the humanity of a person. Christ 
connects God to humans, and the connection represents divine reality. The understanding 
and concepts of humanity demonstrate both the strong and the weak representation of 
suffering. 

The argument that liberation in the Bible is to be understood always in a holistic 
perspective as freedom from all sin, illness, demonic powers, religious tyranny, and 
poverty that springs from socio-economic and political oppression. Therefore, this 
affiliation between liberation and wholeness supports the concept of the model of 
ministry addressing holistic concerns for ministry leaders. In reference to the ministry 
and suffering of Jesus, David Baker correctly notes that Jesus preached “a gospel of 
liberation from suffering in the world (the horizontal or economic aspect)” and also about 
“liberation from sin in this world and the world to come (the vertical or spiritual aspect)” 
thereby deducing that the “it’s not so much the case that God has a mission for his church 
in the world as it is God has a church for his mission in the world. Mission was not made 


for the church. The church was made for God’s mission.’”! 


3! David L. Baker, “The Jubilee and the Millennium,” Themelios 24, no. 1 (October 1998): 59. 
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The importance of Liberation Theology on our society and community is rightly 
noted in that “Liberation Theology is very dependent upon the support of the community 
of faith out of which it develops.”*? As a matter of fact, “Cone contends that theology is 
inseparable from the faith community. Theology presupposes that the reason for the 
community's being is given at the moment of its birth, and the task which theology has is 
to make clear to every succeeding generation the relevance of that original truth.”* 

The Liberation Movement “itself was birthed from the lives of the downtrodden 
themselves in the context of the comminidados ecclesiales de base (‘basic ecclesial 
communities’), Christian communes of the outcast who were attempting to relate their 
faith in a practical manner.”34 McCann writes that the “basic communities are 
characterized by a distinctive blend of religious and social concerns.”*> These 
communities consist of “small groups of people in particular localities who gather to 
pray, interpret the Bible together, and relate their faith to their common, everyday 


problems” and are “more communitarian than hierarchical in structure.”*° 


Conclusion 
As discussed, although imperfect, Liberation Theology suitably serves as a 


theological foundation for a model of ministry that seeks to minimize leadership burnout 
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through the practice of self-care. It is emphasized on understanding the background of 
oppression, suffering of Jesus, addressing holistic concerns, and doing so in the context 
of authentic community to help minimize burnout. Ministry leaders need interactions that 
address their holistic concerns and that build relationships. Liberation Theology is most 
relevant for ministry leaders in that the church is the context they are most often 
connected to. A ministry partially founded upon the principles of Liberation Theology 
can connect the dots and leads to a greater holistic well-being for all those leading in 
ministry. Our community and our contexts are necessary for the development of authentic 
community and it is very critical to minimize the effect of burnout on ministry leaders 
and practitioners. This change and development would be impactful and would 
strengthen the bonds between leader and the churches within the community. With the 
role of community being so instrumental for Liberation Theology, it is important to note 
that different sources connect the principle of community with the church at large. This 
means that salvation from a holistic point of view helps the church address holistic 
concerns and fulfills the intent of Jesus who founded the church. 

The self-care model for ministry is to minimize burnout among ministry leaders 
without fear to confront issues under which those leaders suffer in a holistic way. 
According to Jacqueline Grant, in her book White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s 
Jesus, “A womanist, then is a strong Black woman who has sometimes been labeled as a 
domineering castrating matriarch. A womanist is one who has developed survival 
strategies in spite of the oppression of her race and sex in order to save her family.” 
Therefore, Grant concludes: 
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God has manifested himself for the past 450 years in the Black woman as mother, 

as wife, as nourisher, sustainer and preserver of life. The Suffering Servant who is 

despised and rejected, a personality of sorrow who is acquainted with grief. In 

other words, Grant’s portrayal of Christ as a Black woman is based on his identity 

as the divine co-suffer like Jesus.*® 
Jesus came to liberate and redeem Black women as they liberated and redeemed him as 
their Savior. Historically speaking, womanists believe that traditional theology has not 
considered their experience in relating good with evil and the suffering of Jesus. 
Womanist theologians prefer to see the saving work of Christ and the cross in more 
traditional terms than to see the incarnation of Christ being limited to his maleness, and 
instead view from the perspective of African American women from God’s Son to “make 
a way out of no way.’”? Therefore, womanist theologians emphasize Jesus’ humanity was 
to demonstrate his solidarity to the poor and oppressed Black women. For many Black 
women, Jesus was the force that enabled them to both survive and face their suffering 
with hope. Grant argues that the “historical Jesus was placed within boundaries set by the 
socio-political oppressors as a tool for supporting oppression.”*° 

Leaders and practitioners have an idiosyncratic brand of related stress; however, 
they still possess the same three-fold frame that all humans maintain. The three-fold 
frame consists of the emotional, physical, and spiritual aspects of a person who is 


affected by stress and ministry burnout. For leaders that are engaging and growing 


congregations, ministry burnout and stress affect the health of a person. The health of the 
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core spiritual being is where the major focus of addressing how to minimize ministry 
burnout with a personalized self-care plan. The focus of Christians should remain on 


Christ despite burnout and suffering. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The theme for this project is designed to minimize burnout among ministry 
leaders at Little Zion Baptist Church, Oak Grove, Virginia, through a self-care plan. As a 
facet of accepting a call into ministry, church leaders are thrust into a vocation that is 
closely aligned with what are known as the caring or helping professions. Leaders are 
placed in a world where their attention is consistently focused on the care of others then 
themselves. While addressing the issue of self-care for ministry leaders, it is important to 
necessitate biblical, historical, and theological foundations. It also requires 
interdisciplinary foundations to become a discipline in areas of scripture, church history, 
and systematic theology. The project proposal is briefly to review burnout stressors for 
leaders and the importance of practicing healthier habits and self-care principles to 


combat burnout stress in which to promote a holistic health in the vocation of ministry. 


Burnout 


For years, burnout has been recognized as an occupational hazard for various 


people-oriented professions such as human services, education, health care, as well as 
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within church leadership.' These selfless professionals provide service relationships that 
develop with recipients who require ongoing interactions and intensive personal and 
emotional contact. Moreover, in the occupational service profession, such a relationship 
is built with trust and honesty in providing a professional, high-level service to the 
recipient. The professional service can be rewarding and engaging. However, some of 
these relationships can be demanding. In serving others, the “professional puts the 
recipient’s needs first working long hours and doing what it takes to help a client, patient, 
or student means these professionals go the extra mile to give their all.”” 

It is a clear indication of why church leaders must build trust, honesty, and a 
cohesive relationship with their congregants to ensure their spiritual, physical, and 
emotional needs are met. It is also clear that many church leaders tirelessly push through 
the profession of serving in giving back to God’s people. The clergy and ministry leaders 
in the service profession give themselves to the ministry position and pastoral role. This 
position provides church leaders with personal preparation, prayer, and interaction with 
congregants. Clergy and ministry leaders’ primary focus is on preaching and teaching 
God’s word, which is going forth, and the evidence of changed behavior is being 
manifested within the congregants. 

Many people in today’s society dismiss burnout as taboo. The very mention of 
burnout is uncomfortable, and there is an uneasiness about admitting symptoms of 
burnout and an actual feeling of being less accepted or less capable of carrying out the 


duties and responsibilities of a job. There are growing concerns about the health status of 
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church leaders. Burnout has been shown to be problematic among church leaders. 
Moreover, clergy and ministry leaders feel the leadership responsibilities they perform 
are not getting results as intended or the visions are not being manifested as quickly as 
planned. Ministry leaders are likely and more susceptible to burnout than individuals 
from other occupations because of the numerous and diverse roles they occupy in the 
church and community. 

According to Ronald Strong, Burnout Among African American Pastors reports 
that one out of three African American pastors is on the edge of burnout. “Thirty-three 
percent of these pastors are within their first five years of their ministry, and 40% of them 
are suffering from burnout.”? Additionally, 45% of pastors have experienced depression 
or burnout to the extent that they had to take a leave of absence from their ministry. 
According to “Burnout Among African American Pastors Report,” 1,500 pastors leave 
their ministry each month.* According to Merriam-Webster, “burnout is defined as the 
exhaustion of physical or emotional strength or motivation caused by prolonged 
frustration.” The findings from the “Burnout Among African American Pastors,” 
suggests that “burnout is indeed a serious problem in our society today.”° Therefore, the 
word “burnout” has been a popular topic in the science field, and there is a broad public 


interest in the topic. 
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According to Merriam-Webster, defines burnout “exhaustion of physical or 


1.’’ Furthermore, Michael Gringor writes, “Burnout is what happens when you 


emotiona 
try to avoid being human for too long.”*® Many ministry leaders have not exposed their 
humanity even when they are crumbling inside and fear losing themselves. Fear is a 
dangerous monster for a church leader. However, ministry leaders, including pastors, 
dread the word because it means they see themselves as weak or ineffective. Therefore, 
they must convince themselves to put on a solid and brave face and go on with the show 
or the next production before burnout, exhaustion, or fatigue takes over. Clearly, leaders 
are just human, and they do get tired. Unfortunately, when a leader leads on empty or 
while tired, they will not help those they lead, their ministry, congregant, or themselves. 


Eventually, ministry leaders end up drained, dried, and emptied, resulting in an imbalance 


that causes fatigue and burnout. 


Self-Care 

Managing self-care is a necessary lifestyle as a ministry leader. If leaders do not 
make time for their wellness, leaders will be forced to make time for their declining 
health and illness. Therefore, withdrawal from ministry and spiritual disconnection is one 
of the most common psychological signs of the Christian religion in handling ministry 
burnout. Ministry burnout can be a fundamental undertone throughout the biblical and 
historical archives over centuries. From the leaders’ perspective, great leaders in the 


Bible have encountered some underlying effects such as ministry burnout while leading 


1 Merriam-Webster, “Noah Webster’s American Dictionary,” https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/words-at-play/noah-webster-dictionary. 


8M. Gringor, The Crow, the Critic, and the Muse (Boulder, CO: Woodsley Press, 2012), 26. 
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and guiding God’s people. As a result of the call of a shepherd to lead, ministry burnout 


is relevant in doing ministry. 

According to Kirk Brower, “Burnout is still an unavoidable subject among the 
African American’? context of leadership. The majority of African American leaders 
involved in ministry burnout have some measurement of effects on sociology, 
psychology, and differentiation theory without any noticeable implications. According to 
B. Berrett and P. Spiegelman, “Leaders have dealt with burnouts, exhaustion, emotional 
labor, role salience, differentiation of self, and ministry fatigue while leading and 
growing ministries.””'° The professional responsibilities of self-efficacy related to 
ministry burnout are highly vital to social psychology and differentiation theory. An in- 
depth exploration of the psychology and differentiation theory will expound on the clarity 
and explore burnout as it is associated with emotional exhaustion, depersonalization, and 
a decrease in personal accomplishments. Another contributing factor within the African 
American context associated with ministry burnout is constant fatigue, physical and 
spiritual mental overload, and the hindering demands from other ministry leaders within 
the context itself. According to Brower, “Burnout is an erosion process that takes on the 
internalization of lack of engagement in self-care.”'! As a leader, one deals with 
inundated ministry conflicts, lack of self-control in ministry, and a deficiency of spiritual 


support within the ministry context related to ministry burnout. 


° Kirk Brower, Avoid Burnout with Self-Care and Wellness, University of Michigan Health 
System (Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan, 2016), 13. 
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You Lead (Austin, TX: Greenleaf Book Group, 2013), 51. 
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As the writers express, the emotional, physical, and social experience in ministry 
leadership also demonstrate the effects of anxiety symptoms, personal life stressors, 
overwork, fatigue, and overindulgence in meeting ministry deadlines. It happens to the 
best of leaders, which ends in ministry burnout. At times, signs are not recognized until 
there is a major problem, and often it is too late. Experiencing many physical and 
emotional challenges, surviving the harsh personal adversity, and bouncing back from 
failures and setbacks allow faith to be resilient and persevere toward the mission God has 
placed within the leader. Resilience requires much more of God’s strength, personal 
flexibility, and adaptability to bring about a transformation from within. 

This project focuses on ministry burnout dealing with the psychology and 
differentiation theory within an African American Baptist context. Church leaders will 
take responsibility for acknowledging one’s health, while ministering and serving God’s 
people. Church leaders will examine their health status among their ministry leaders and 
how past physical, emotional, and social behaviors help explain why African American, 
multi-culture leaders, often get significant pushback for taking time for themselves and 
their families. There is a misperception within the African American context of what 
good leadership and preventative self-care look like in the Baptist community, and how 
self-care will work within a leader’s context. 

In the twenty-first century, there is a slow movement to self-care within the 
African American context among pastors and ministry leaders. It is a clear indication of 
church leaders not acknowledging how to manage themselves and understand the 
preventative measures of their mental, social, and physical needs for a healthier and more 


spiritual body, mind, and soul. God has called church leaders to be whole to his or their 
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bodies and for him. Church leaders tend to lean on self-care to be antithetical to their 
image and their ministry. Most church leaders do not clearly understand how the 
mediation, mindfulness, nature walks, and just taking time away for three to six months 
from the ministry would make a person healthy. However, other church leaders feel that 
taking time off is a luxury. Church leaders feel obligated to the ministry and cannot 
afford to take time off for themselves. Therefore, to ensure church leaders take 
preventative care of oneself, one must follow the necessary precaution in the self-care 
model in this project. 

Edwin H. Friedman, in his book A Failure of Nerve: Leadership in the Age of the 
Quick Fix, identifies “resilience and appropriately responds to challenges and the 
capability to grow and learn from those challenges at the same time.” !” This project will 
guide preventative self-care strategies to understand how resilience is formed to continue 
to remain committed to the church position and focus on the ministry within the African 
American context limiting ministry burnout. The self-care strategies will be defined in- 
depth for alignment with self-efficacy and self-confidence about why leaders need to take 
time-out, take time-off, and take self-care regiments while continuing to ungird the 
responsibilities with ministry challenges, demands, health issues, and personal hindrance 
from leading and growing congregants or ministry. The project will examine the leader’s 
experiences in an African American context in dealing with the recent COVID-19 
pandemic, which resulted in stresses and anxieties with some clergy, leaders, and a pastor 
quitting due to the rise of burnout, depression, and chronic fatigue. A framework of 
resilience through self-care will be provided by promoting wellness programs and 


'? Edwin H. Friedman, A Failure of Nerve: Leadership in the Age of the Quick Fix (New York, 
NY: Church Publishing, 2017), 35. 
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initiatives for ministry leaders’ social, emotional, physical, and psychological well-being 
to increase their productivity and effectiveness as leaders associated with ministry 


burnout. 


Biblical 

The concept of burnout is nothing new. Elijah illustrates the biblical framework 
and experience of burnout. In his ministry, the prophet Elijah experienced burnout. It was 
said he was an exhausted prophet. Elijah dedicated his whole life to serving the Lord. 
During a time when there was great darkness in the land, he stood up for 
righteousness. Therefore, no matter his efforts, the tide of disbelief, wickedness, and 
unfaithfulness arose like a wave within the people of Israel, which ended up crashing 
down upon Elijah as a leader. Recorded in 1 Kings chapter eighteen, a man just like us, 
Elijah put himself in a predicament of hiding for three years. This biblical story landed at 
Mount Carmel during a conformation, where Elijah had reached the end of the 
continuous stress he had faced and consumed the last of his energy, strength, and ability 
to continue fighting. Elijah had to decide whether to fight or hide from Jezebel. Elijah 
dealt with frustration and exhibited his emotions, saying, “I have had enough; I would 
rather die than go on facing this day in and day out.” 

In the relevance of Elijah’s physical and emotional state, self-care is very crucial 
to clergy and church leaders because of the overwhelming impact their responsibilities 
have on their personal, physical, and emotional well-being. Regrettably, Elijah had 
encountered emotional and physical stresses in this biblical setting. Elijah was consumed 


with an emotional and physical depletion of energy. Stress can be forced on ministry 
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leaders by significant circumstances or induced by the choices that leaders make. Stress is 
like a forest fire: it only burns out when everything is consumed, and it leaves only 
charred remains. 

In all biblical scripture recorded in 1 Kings chapter nineteen, Prophet Elijah’s 
decision represents the depth of his burnout. In addition, Colin Buckland provides the 
following significant consequences of burnout: 

Loss of purpose in life. 
Having one’s self-image destroyed. 
Following alone in the world. 


Being filled with resentment and bitterness. 
Feeling that all is hopeless." 


Pie ste 


Prophet Elijah got caught up in the complex challenges in leadership that lost his 
perspective, which resulted in the initial stages of stress and anxiety, leading to ministry 
burnout. In those moments, Elijah felt like nothing could get any better. He likely asked 
himself why God would not help him fix this situation with Jezebel. During the crisis, 
Elijah ran into the cave for a moment to pause and let the Lord minister unto him. After a 
mighty firestorm, Elijah caught a faint whisper on a gentle breath of wind on a mountain. 
It was God speaking with a still small voice. Elijah understood at that point that God 
wanted him to rest unto him. Elijah had been running, wrestling with issues far beyond 
his control. Elijah had lost perspective and hope in his ability to lead. A lesson is to be 
learned in the exhausted Elijah at this juncture in his life. Sometimes, the godly thing to 
do is fight the good fight, and at other times, the godly thing to do is sleep, receive 


nourishment through food and drink, and wait on the Lord instead of struggling to find 


°C, Buckland, Freedom to Lead: Healthy Leaders Grow Healthy Churches (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Crusade for World Revival Publisher, 2006), 73. 
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answers on our own. God wanted Elijah to have peace with a gentle whisper of assurance 
from him. 

In reading the biblical encounter of Elijah, many leaders experience the same 
stresses and anxieties of church administration and leadership. It is so important that 
church leaders take the time to evaluate and assess their physical and emotional well- 
being. Clergy and church leaders are dedicated to the “why” of the calling on their life. 
God has called to teach, preach, and lead God’s chosen generation. Buckland stated that 
“insight for a church ministry leader who tries to do the impossible for God does not on 
the nature role of just doing your best.”'4 In his book, In the Freedom to Lead: Healthy 
Leaders Grow Healthy Churches, Buckland “describes the issue of role and authority in 
ministry.”!> Ministry leaders need to expect to balance church responsibilities, home 
responsibilities, and family life, which can allow them to avoid burnout. 

The COVID-19 pandemic globally added another layer of stressors, worries, 
fatigue, and anxieties on top of ministry leaders’ daily lives. They dealt with unexpected 
deaths of loved ones, the economy shutting down, job and income losses, parents dealing 
with virtual learning, and teleworking from home for the first time. According to Tod 
Bolsinger, “During the COVID-19 pandemic, many pastors, clergy, ministry leaders find 
themselves struggling as they try to lead their congregations into what is likely to be a 


new world of worship, prayer, and religious practices.”!° There is no guarantee that the 


'4 Buckland, Freedom to Lead, 14. 
'S Buckland, Freedom to Lead, 15. 
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old way of doing church will succeed in the pandemic. In his new book, Tempered 
Resilience: How Leaders Are Formed in the Crucible of Change, Bolsinger explains, 


Leaders are formed to adapt to change by being forged in the fire of reflection, 
relationships, commitment, and experience. Author Bolsinger describes a resilient 
leader as someone who is like a chisel that has been crafted and tempered into a 
useful tool. Ultimately, a pastor needs to be as wise as possible in devising a way 
forward into a new world in which the emphasis is apt to be less on Sunday 
worship and more on smaller communities, less on formal programs and more on 
individual relationships, less on traditional practices and more on innovation and 
creativity. However, this can be hard. Facing change head-on, even when 
necessary, is never easy. People rebel; they want what is comfortable. Things can 
get messy.!7 


Bolsinger adds, “Balancing the need to be a leader with the need for resiliency and taking 
care of your own needs so that you do not get too depleted is not easy—and really, there 


is only one way to do that.”!® 


Historical 

There is a growing focus on physical wellness in the health system. In addition, 
“Terms related to wellness in the health care system, such as burnout and resilience, have 
bloomed in the international discourse.”!? The American Psychiatric Association states 
that “if burnout is classified as an illness, resilience is being positioned as its treatment. 
Resilience is the bulwark against burnout.””° However, 


The origins of burnout are manifold and have changed through time, ranging from 
overwork to the pressures of technological advancement and frustration in the 


'’ Tod E. Bolsinger, Tempered Resilience: How Leaders Are Formed in the Crucible of Change 
(Downers Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2020), 15. 
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face of complex social problems. According to Author George Beard, in 1869, he 
stated that neurologist used the term neurasthenia to describe a constellation of 
symptoms that was thought to be caused by overwork and was connected to the 
pressure of urbanization. Therefore, in 1974, the term burnout was coined by 
psychologist Herbert Freudenberger and then refined in the early 1980s by 
Christina Maslach to describe a tripartite pathology of emotional exhaustion, 
depersonalization (sometimes called disengagement or indifference), and a 
reduced sense of personal accomplishment or the tendency to evaluate one's 
efforts and achievements negatively.”! 
Associated with burnout is the concept of resilience. Surprisingly, preventative wellness 
initiatives have concentrated on cultivating resilience to prevent burnout. However, to 
unfold the meaning of resilience is to know its background. According to Dr. David 
Palmiter, psychologists define resilience “as the process of adapting well in the face of 
adversity, trauma, tragedy, threats, or significant sources of stress, such as family and 
relationship problems, serious health problems, or workplace problems and financial 
stressors.” As ministry leaders, life is like a road map that comes with bumps, twists, 
and turns from everyday challenges to traumatic events, the death of a loved one, a life- 
altering accident, or severe illness. Each challenge in life brings difficulties that result in 
anxieties and stresses. Hence, these ministry challenges affect ministry leaders 
differently, bringing overwhelming thoughts, strong emotions, and uncertainties. 
However, leaders generally adapt well over time to marriage, ministry, and personal 
challenges and stressful situations connected to resilience. It does not mean that a person 


will not have trouble or distress to expound further on resilience. It just means that 


individuals can rebuild their lives after tragedy. 


21M. R. Leon, J. R. B. Halbesleben, and S. C. Paustian-Underdahl, “A Dialectical Perspective on 
Burnout and Engagement,” Burn Resilience 2 (2015): 87-96. 
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Nevertheless, while certain factors might make some individuals more resilient 
than others, resilience is not necessarily a personality trait that someone possesses. On the 
contrary, resilience involves psychological behaviors, thoughts, and actions that anyone 
can learn and develop. The ability to learn resilience is one reason research has shown 
that resilience is ordinary, not extraordinary. According to the American Psychological 
Association, a “person will need to focus on four core components to increase their 
resilience which will take time and intentionality to build. The four components to build 
resilience are connection, wellness, self-care, and healthy thinking.””? According to 
Alexander Segall and Jay Goldstein, “Self-care is the individual practice of health 
management without the aid of a medical professional. In health care, self-care is any 
human regulatory function which is under individual control, deliberate and self-initiated, 
for the maintenance of health and well-being.”™4 

Managing burnout through self-care is critical for ministry leaders in an African 
American context. Self-care is a process of taking care of one’s body. It is a practice for 
mental health and building resilience. Self-care means taking care of yourself so that you 
can be healthy. Taking care of oneself is essential, especially if ministry leaders are under 
severe pressure and stress that is both physical and emotional. Learning how to build a 
positive lifestyle will reduce burnout, stress, and anxiety. Carving out daily self-care will 
promote proper nutrition, ample sleep, hydration, and even participation in regular 


exercise, strengthening one’s body to adapt to stress and reduce the toll of emotions like 


°3 Winston and Fage, Resilience, Resistance, 737-739. 
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anxiety or depression. In moving ahead as leaders in this time of upheaval, Bolsinger 
says, “It is important to have solid relationships for support.” 

As ministry leaders, Bolsinger says, “We need to realize we do not have the 
perfect answers. We are not experts. We need partners, mentors, and friends in this 
process.””° Bolsinger recounts the story in Mark 1:9-11, in which Jesus is baptized in the 
Jordan and comes up out of the water to see “heaven being torn open, and the Spirit 
descending on him like a dove.” And at that moment, a voice from heaven said: “You are 


my Son, whom I love; with you, I am well pleased.””’ The necessary takeaway is that 


leaders are not alone on the ministry journey. 


Theological 

The Liberation Theology perspective of a ministry leader’s suffering comes from 
the compassion and the care of his or her calling for God’s people. The human part of 
being a ministry leader ensures he or she will experience physical, emotional, and 
spiritual stressors in the professional position. Jesus was both divine and human, and 
constantly communicated with the Father in heaven throughout his earthly ministry. Just 
like Jesus was in daily communication, ministry leaders value the word of God to be 
connected with a partner, mentor, and friend. Theoretically, the relationship between 
burnout and resilience must be recognized to address the effects of stress and anxiety in 


ministry. It is also comforting to know that God-honoring leaders in scriptures often 


5 Bolsinger, Tempered Resilience, 45. 
6 Bolsinger, Tempered Resilience, 47. 
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experienced extreme stress levels and found help in the word and presence of God. Not 
only did these leaders find help through God, but they also had a mentor and one another 
with whom to share ministry challenges. For example, Moses needed Jethro to show him 
the art of delegation (Ex. 18). Elijah needed Elisha to remind him that the work of God 
would continue beyond his death in 1 Kings chapter nineteen. David relied on Jonathan 
to help him weather the persecution of Saul in 1 Samuel 18:1-4. Jesus, of course, needed 
the Father to send the Spirit in Luke 3:22. These men recognized the importance of caring 
for their whole being before God; however, they also recognized the partnering and 
mentoring that assisted them through burnout, stress, and anxiety in their ministry. 

There are so many examples of other leaders in the Bible who had dealt with 
suffering and pain, which resulted from burnout, stress, and anxiety. The conceptual 
framework of resilience is that leaders are invaluable to the sustainability of coming back. 
The concept of resilience from the theological perspective is: 

A person may be facing adversity; however, a person can bounce back from his or 

her original level of functioning and grow and be strengthened during stressful 

experiences. In the resilience framework, a person can of finding inner strength, 

positive self-esteem, hardiness, strong coping skills, and a sense of coherence, 

self-efficacy, optimism, strong social resources, adaptability, risk-taking, low fear 

of fear, determination, perseverance, and a high tolerance of uncertainty.” 
Understanding the personal development of ministry leaders through their obstacles, 
sufferings, challenges, losses, and deaths of loved ones plays a vital role in their 
leadership process. 


As a pivotal moment in the African American context in the twenty-first century, 


women preachers and women ministry leaders are still suffering. The theological theme 


28 R. H. Ackerman and P. Maslin-Ostrowski, The Wounded Leader: How Real Leadership 
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is from the perspective of dealing with suffering, exhaustion, anxiety, burnout, and pain. 


The womanist position focuses solely on their intentional and apologetically biased 
thoughts in this chapter. Women have had an active voice for love, justice, and preaching 
since Jarena Lee and Julia A. J. Foote, during the oppression and fallenness. Therefore, 
the womanist’s thoughts and voice have been the anchor for the African American church 
and its people. In today’s society, womanist preachers and teachers have been challenged 
and dealt with pain and suffering in a male-dominated environment; however, the 
trajectory of placing a call to action within women’s hearts moves upward in their calling 
and position as ministry leaders. 

Womanism plays a vital part in the theology portion of the interdisciplinary 
foundation because of the woman’s suffering and Christ’s suffering, highlighting why 
holistic self-care is vital in ministry. Self-care provides a dimension of improving well- 
being and developing a regular and consistent balanced life. The self-care framework is 
much more than changing plans during the day or just reading a theology book. It is 
about the holistic approach for self-care of the body, mind, and soul to avoid becoming 


burned out and over-stretched in ministry. 


Conclusion 
A healthier lifestyle can only be achieved by becoming knowledgeable and well- 
informed. Educating yourself and changing the way you view how to manage burnout 
and self-care as a practitioner will open up countless possibilities for growth and learning 
when needed. The Differentiation Theory concept of resilience will be incorporated into a 


preventative measure for routine healing through practical self-care methods and 
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teaching. This project will address the fundamental concerns of the wellness program and 
wellness initiatives to strive for a healthy life for a ministry leader, emphasizing spiritual 
health and joy, peace, and happiness, and the interdisciplinary studies of his or her social 
environment. 

Putting oneself first is not considered selfish in avoiding burnout with the self- 
care health and wellness initiative program. It is proven that a person does care about 
their physical, emotional, and social well-being. As ministry leaders who advise 
preaching and teaching about self-care scripturally, need to apply the same scriptural 
principles. This project will provide helpful self-care strategies, including the ability to 
say the word “no.” So often, ministry leaders cannot say no, and it does more harm 
because they become stressed, over-indulged, and possibly toxic to other leaders within 
their context. Leaders will need to take time for restorative transformation activities and 
learn the difficulties in practicing self-care measures to better themselves. 

Putting oneself first is not considered selfish in avoiding burnout with the self- 
care health and wellness initiative program. It is proven that a person does care about 
their physical, emotional, and social well-being. As ministry leaders who advise 
preaching and teaching about self-care scripturally, they need to apply the same scriptural 
principles. This project will provide helpful self-care strategies, including the ability to 
say the word “no.” So often, ministry leaders cannot say no, and it does more harm 
because they become stressed, over-indulged, and possibly toxic to other leaders within 
their context. Leaders will need to take time for restorative transformation activities and 


learn the difficulties in practicing self-care measures to better themselves. 
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A leader is a critical gift to the body of Christ, and many scriptures have proven 
and demonstrate that fundamental changes in any body of people require a renewed 
transformative power from their soul. Ministry leaders have unique positions that incur 
emotional, physical, and spiritual stresses. In order to bounce back from the complexities 
of life, ministry leaders need to be engaged in weekly or bi-weekly activities with other 
leaders. Stress affects the person in its entirety and needs preventative and mitigating 
solutions that are holistic, multi-level techniques for leaders. These preventative measures 
would involve spiritual discipline, finding and maintaining concrete, intimate 
relationships, and a holistic self-care of the mind, body, and soul. 

The project will demonstrate and provide holistic activities in becoming a 
transformative leader. These holistic self-care activities will eliminate leaders who try to 
do ministry alone and will run into a greater risk of burnout in the long run. However, if 
leaders build a strong support group, they can thrive together and get through the 
ministry's challenges. A healthier leader will produce an adaptable life-transformation 
spiritually, emotionally, and physically, leading to ministry longevity. It all starts with a 
transformed mind to become the initiator of his or her own will. They must see holistic 
self-care, resilient self-care, and transformation self-care as priorities if they maintain a 


burnout-resistant lifestyle in ministry. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


It is clear from observing my context that the demands placed on ministry leaders 
have consistently increased due to the 2020 coronavirus pandemic that has impacted the 
churches globally. The challenges of doing ministry and worship services were halted for 
five months during 2020. Media Ministry worked along with the Music Ministry and 
Pastor Howerton to sufficient continue operating worship services as “normal” under the 
circumstance to the best of their ability. Ministry leaders will learn how to identify 
burnout stressors, pay attention to the personal needs that will strengthen their inner 
strength to incorporate self-care behavior changes individually. The leadership training 
will be a path to relearn how to have a healthy and resilience life for themselves, their 
family, ministry and the church. This project, “A Path to Better: A Self-Care Model for 
Ministry Burnout Through Leadership Training,” resulted from my experience to develop 
a model of ministry that facilities the integration of self-care principles as a spiritual 
discipline practice in the lives of ministry leaders and Little Zion Baptist Church. 

The research involving biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary 
foundations have been used to formulate the ministry project. This research provided 
knowledge and wisdom that led to the implementation of this ministry project. 
Implementing the self-care model to ministry leadership is vital especially coming 
through the COVID-19 pandemic which effected the human emotionally, socially, and 
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physically psychology well-being. Therefore, the self-care principles are essential in the 
twenty-first century. More church leaders have been seriously inundated in dealing with 
unusual separations, anxieties, depressions, and sickness. 

The selected biblical text, 1 King 19:1-8, highlights the immense pressures and 
anxieties that Elijah experienced as a leader. The story of Elijah, a biblical figure who 
had won a major victory ended in burnout, as well as the benefits for leaders of making it 
a habit to care for themselves daily as they minister to other individuals. In the model of 
“A Path to Better: A Self-Care Model for Ministry Burnout Through Leadership 
Training,” identified to be challenging. Burnout, which manifests as depression, can result 
from these stressors. It is imperative for those in this context to be vigilant lest they fall into 
the same circumstances as Elijah who had severe emotional distress. Additionally, today’s 
leaders can find comfort in the selected text since God’s ability to restore does not depend on 
their personal view of success or failure. Whether burned out from ministry or renewed by 
God, every pastor can follow in Elijah’s footsteps. We are reminded that Elijah was fiercely 
loyal to God, but that God’s purposes did not merely fit within Elijah’s boundaries, nor was 
his approach always confrontational. An imperfect prophet and an imperfect people are used 
by God in his grace if they are willing to turn to him. This project will be of assistance to 
them. students in this context will be offered the tools by which they will be able to sustain 
themselves throughout the process of ministerial leadership. 

The doctoral project involved the development of the conceptual framework for 
the project entitled “A Path to Better Health: A Self-Care Model for Ministry Burnout 
Through Leadership Training” used the qualitative method research for the methodology 


foundation. Qualitative research is a method of using results of the self-care leadership 
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training to plan, conduct, and analyze qualitative research.' Qualitative research has two 
components, data collection and analysis. It is inextricably linked to the logical flow of 
the study to its field application, which is the church as the context. I also used the project 
analysis to evaluate the potential merits of the critical assessment and having the major 
focus to objectively assess the importance of improving persons’ health to ensure growth 
can continue to flourish, while leadership has improved their health and family. 

Research involves developing research questions, acquiring information from 
participants through surveys, analyzing the worksheet data, and interpreting the results 
from interviews. Six self-care principles information worksheets and two pre- and post- 
test questions served as the basis for data collection. Questions were asked to gather 
information regarding each participant’s awareness of burnout and self-care. An 
additional research training aimed to explore their understanding of self-care principles 
and approaches, as well as the transformational training to incorporate these self-care 
principles into their lives. The test contained short answer, multiple choice, and true/false 
items. A true or false question or multiple-choice question may not fully reflect a 
person’s true response. We used short-answer questions to give participants the chance to 
speak about various topics regarding that specific area. In order to measure the outcome 
of this project, charts and graphs were used to compile the results of the analysis. 

At the end of the project, participants were interviewed to assess the overall 
project, the impact of self-care model training, the facilitator's performance, the 
integration of personal journals, and the establishment of accountability partners so that 


they can become more resilient, rejuvenated, and intentional about self-care. The 
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individual responses were reviewed and compiled after collecting all the data. For the 
conclusion, the self-care model training and feedback was provided to test the hypothesis 
from the outcome of the leadership training from each participant. The self-care 
leadership training model addressed areas of burnout stressors and self-care principles 
which resulted in demonstrating the importance of self-care and living a healthier life. 

The self-care leadership training model was conducted via Zoom video 
conference system. The implementation of the self-care project will be twenty servant 
leaders representing eleven different ministries at Little Zion Baptist Church. The 
Leadership Training was comprised of six week-long lessons focusing on the emotional, 
social, and physical components of psychological well-being, the prevention of burnout, 
self-care principles, incorporating self-care strategies, and creating an individual self-care 
journal. Each participant was provided the self-care training manual that outlined the 
overall objectives. The course syllabus was distributed to each participant for each 
training sessions. The Zoom video conference information was also included with each 
Tuesday’s training sessions starting at 6:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

Each session was conducted via Zoom and identified the following self-care 
components from | King 19:1-8: 

Session 1: Understanding the Boundary of Burnout 

Session 2: Self-Care Principle: Do Not Overproduce and Steward of Your Energy 

Session 3: Self-Care Principle: Rest Well and Exercise to Recovery 

Session 4: Self-Care Principles: Eating Healthy and Recharge Daily 

Session 5: Self-Care Principles: Fighting for Family and Your First Love 


Session 6: Creating a Personalize Self-Care Plan 
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Implementation 

As the churches continued to navigate through the COVID-19 pandemic, Little 
Zion Baptist Church was not fully open during the time of project implementation. In 
order to address all requirements in conducting training for the methodology portion of 
this project, all training was conducted via Zoom. The implementation date for the self- 
care model leadership training for this project was held every Tuesday, starting on March 
29, 2022, through May 3, 2022. Before the actual start date of the leadership training, the 
Media Team provided an “Invitation Flyer” requesting volunteers, along with informing 
the congregation of the United Theological Seminary (UTS) Consent form on Sunday, 
March 13, 2022. I held another informative session at Little Zion Baptist Church on 
Sunday, March 27, 2022, in the multiple purpose conference room. The participants of 
the project practiced social distance while wearing masks. Eighteen participants showed 
up for the initial discussion. Each participant was asked to complete a Participant 
Analysis Data Sheet along with the United Theological Seminary Consent Form for 
participating in the project. After singing the data sheet, each participant received a 
“participant number” which will correlate with participant data from incoming survey 
forms. In the conference room after the service, the church administrative secretary 
handled the formalities of the papers/forms, including filling out the data analysis sheet, 
assigning a participant number, and giving out a self-care package. After the initial 
opening, there were several questions addressed during this information session. At the 


end of the informative session, participants were given a document that included the 
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Zoom link information. Time and date allowed for the pre-interview questions, pre- 
survey questionnaires, and pre-worksheet on emotional, social, and psychical survey. 

Session one was held on Tuesday, March 29, 2022, and began with informing the 
participants on becoming available and being essential to the body of Christ. This session 
Informed the participants about the six-week self-care leadership program and how it can 
be incorporated into their everyday lives to promote a healthy and active lifestyle. It was 
recommended that participants take care of themselves. My experience serving in the 
kingdom gave me the opportunity to explore what it means to care for myself 
emotionally, physically, and spiritually. The participants also learned how to apply self- 
care principles to their roles as leaders. It is essential for servant leaders to know how to 
apply the biblical scriptures emotionally, physically, and spiritually. Furthermore, 
participants were also taught the difference between burnout, self-care, physical self-care, 
and emotional self-care in order to become healthier individuals both internally and 
externally. 

Session two was held on Tuesday, April 5, 2022, and began with the following 
review from the previous session, Self-Care Principle One: Introduction of Burnout and 
how does oneself be aware of stressors that leads up to burnout. Then progressed with 
Self-Care Principle Two: Do Not Overproduce and Steward of Your Energy. These 
lessons taught on the understanding and meaning of burnout and how to apply self-care to 
oneself. It examined on the definition on burnout from a biblical perspective as to why 
the prophet Elijah experienced such dramatic circumstance. The question was brought up 
during the class discussion on why Elijah overproduced and won victorious battles even 


at the showdown at Mount Carmel with Bal. Prophet Elijah was willing to follow and 
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learn in order to gain power to do the work to which God had called him. Being 
depressed and suicidal, the prophet tells God, “I have enough Lord, take my life — let me 
die — kill me. I’m no better than any ancestors, I have failed you” (1 Kings 19:4). With 
regards to the question, what did God do for Elijah to provide relief? God provided a 
place for Elijah to rest in the wilderness. God sent an angel to encourage Elijah. God 
provided Elijah with basic needs. God spoke to Elijah in a gentle whisper. We examined 
the text and its meaning of how God provides for us along with coping mechanics to gain 
strength and resilient to get up and start again. 

Session three was held on Tuesday, April 12, 2022, and the session began with a 
review from the previous training on “The Self-Care Principle Two: Do Not Overproduce 
and Steward of Your Energy. Then we proceeded with “The Self-Care Principle Three 
Do Not Overproduce and Steward of Your Energy” discussing and reviewing the 
physical, emotional, and spiritual principle related to the biblical text of 1 King 19:1-4 as 
Elijah experienced physical, emotional, and spiritual burnout to help the servant leaders 
in the context. The Prophet Elijah was described as a man of integrity who did not try to 
enrich himself at the expense of others. He performed many miracles and compared his 
actions to a modern-day case study of burnout. The interaction and threats made by Ahab 
and Jezebel caused Elijah to exhibit symptoms and characteristics of burnout as a result 
of running into the wilderness. Elijah's situation was not only dangerous, but he also 
faced resentment and bitterness because of emotional issues. Elijah dealt with paranoia, 
self-pity, and anger toward God stating he was zealous in the ministry because they were 


trying to kill him. Dealing with unresolved emotional issues such as anger, acrimony is 
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measure of greatness is the willingness to serve the poor as well as the powerful. 

Session four was cancelled on Tuesday, April 19, 2022, due to conflict of having 
to travel for the United Theological Seminary Peer Cohort in Augusta, Georgia. 
Therefore, session four on “The Self-Care Principle four: Rest Well and Exercise to 
Recovery” was incorporated into session five held on Tuesday, April 26, 2022. The group 
was excited to start the discussion on resting well and exercise to recovery. The class met 
through Zoom, but I incorporated stress-relieving exercises which were beneficial. 
Participants performed strengthening and breathing exercises for about ten minutes. We 
started off the session by expressing the importance of releasing stressors from the 
individual. When one fails to overcome the habit of not resting well or not exercising for 
long periods of time, one can experience major health challenges. 

After that, we moved on to exploring the three key pillars of psychology based on 
physical, emotional, and spiritual learning for taking care of our bodies and eliminating 
burnout. We see in this text that God takes care of Elijah's physical needs by allowing 
him to rest under a juniper tree. The discussion informed the participants that proper diet, 
exercise, and a good night's sleep are essential for overcoming burnout, stress, and 
anxieties. In this session, students learned the value of being in God's presence and how 
to rest well by reference to Exodus 20:8-11, "which God commanded that the children of 
Israel keep the Holy Sabbath day as a sacred day of rest." Rest is a godly plan for all 
people, regardless of status or position, just as God rested after the creation of heaven. 


God allowed Elijah the chance to be honest about his feelings, and perhaps, it was more 
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for Elijah’s learning about himself regarding his emotional, physical, and spiritual well- 
being. 

The second half of the leadership training was focused on session five, which was 
held on Tuesday, April 26, 2022, and began with “Self-Care Principle Five: Eating 
Healthy and Recharge Daily,” in which I stated that one should not minimize the 
importance of a proper diet and learn how to recharge daily from stressors and anxieties. 
It was refreshing to start this topic off since I have already learned the importance in how 
to deal with intake of sugar and carbs foods. Physical self-care is what many people 
describe when they talk about self-care. It includes being active, sleeping well, eating 
well, and basically any other physical activities that makes one feel calm and relaxed. 
Questioning whether or not Elijah managed to eat or drink much during his day on the 
run; whether or not, Elijah had an appetite to eat; whether or not, Elijah was worrying 
about what was going to happen in his life. I posed the question, “Why are you so 
worried, busy, and anxious that you feel that you do not have any time to eat?” The 
discussion shifted to the importance to care for yourself physically by eating and 
drinking. By this, eating and drinking healthy foods and drinking smoothies, and H20. 
Learning that our bodies are the temple of the Holy Spirit and God gives us these bodies 
to serve him and to do his work. We must take care of our bodies now or we will pay for 
it on the backend. Other suggestions were discussed of eliminating toxic people from our 
lives. Stay away from alcohol, high sugar foods and drinks, and the unwanted pound and 
end up harming our health. 

Here are some valuable ways to recharge and become resilient as a servant leader 


in ministry: 


9, 
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Set aside one day a week to fully rest and recharge. 
Shut down your cell phone, place it on silent, or place it in another room. 
Take a relaxing bath. 


Request a mental health day and actually take a day off to do nothing. 


. Mediate for a few minutes before starting your day. 


Take a drive anywhere. 
Get outside and walk. 
Get comfortable and take a nap. 


Journaling or start journaling. 


10. Read a book that has been on your reading list. 


11. Pamper yourself with a manicure and pedicure. 


We discussed the definition of what recharge means, which simply means self-care. We 


discussed activities that classified as benefits with a self-care plan to stay on track of 


becoming resilient in your family and ministry by increasing your creativity, increasing 


the immune system and it will reduce stressors in life. 


The final session of the last self-care principle was held on Tuesday, May 3, 2022. 


The session began with the following review from the previous training on “Self-Care 


Principle Five: Eating Healthy and Recharge Daily,” then we proceeded in the discussion 


on “Self-Care Principle Six: Creating a Personalize Self-Care Plan” and how to 


incorporate a personal self-care plan to invite new and engaging tools to keep your body, 


mind, and spirit healthy to engaged into a flourishing ministry on our personal Christian 


journey. Our discussion was learning how to create a holistic life with a healthier 
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lifestyle. I asked the question, “How do I create a mindset for such a holistic lifestyle 


change?” 


One must confront oneself with life reality and make the necessary changes, 
create and own to do a priority list. 

Dr. Natalie Francisco states, “one must take control of your life both internally 
and externally as you are challenged to utilize the mental and moral power 
within to transform your present state of mind, spirit and body into what it 
was originally designed to be in its best, brightest, and brilliant form.” 

God has created us to have creative thoughts, visions, dreams to be the 
phenomenal man and woman you can be in your family, home, church, and 


ministry. 


Transition to Creating a Personal Self-Care Plan 


Structure: Develop the high-level structure for your plan, under the categories that 


appeal to you: 


e Mind (intellectual) 
e Body (physical) 


e Spirit (mental) 


or 
e Physical 
e Mental 


? Natalie A. Francisco, Successful Steps to Holistic Health (Saint Paul, MN: Saint Paul Press, 


2011), 12. 


e Emotional 

e Spiritual 
1. Setting Goals: 

e Create an exercise habit (under body). 

e Establish a work/life balance (under Spirit). 

e Spend meaningful time with family (under Spirit). 

e Make time to relax and unwind (under Mind or Spirit). 
2. Fill in the Details: What type of Activities? 

e What do you like doing in your free time? 


e Write down activities that interest you? 


e Exercise, walk, ride your bike, skate, hike, drive up to the mountains. 


3. Timeline/Accountability Partner: 
e Write down long-term and short-term goals. 
e Take baby steps toward your goals to achieve them. 
e Share with a friend, coworkers, or family members. 


4. Revisit your plan and update regularly: 


e Your plan is a living document to make change as necessary, or if you 


have met your goal, or if you are not motivated to continue. 
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e You can make adjustments to your self-care plan to get in the exercise for 


that day. 


5. Go easy on yourself: 


e A self-care plan should be adaptable and help you get through the tough 


times. 
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e Your plan should not add to your stress. 

Take a few deep breaths and stretch for fifteen to twenty minutes outside. 
6. Leading your ministry: 

e You have been created to have resilience to overcome every disaster, 
failure, and lost. 

e How can you provide creative ways to grow your ministry? 

e What advice can you bring to your ministry you are leading? 

e Seek and follow the Lord’s direction in your ministry to best move 
forward in growth. 

This session was concluded with an open-mic forum. As the servant leaders were 
able to participate and talk about their own personal self-care plans, the tone of the group 
was transformed and a spirit of community was created. Many participants openly 
discussed how they planned to incorporate time for resilience and time for themselves. 
Some even discussed how to incorporate breathing techniques daily, downloading self- 


care applications on their iPhones to at least think about becoming healthier. 


Summary of Learning 
The participants were all servant leaders and laymen within my context. The 
initial meeting focused on the demography data that was collected for the project. For the 
project, fifteen servant leaders and laymen volunteered to participant in the self-care 
training. Each participant came from different geographical backgrounds, socioeconomic 
status, education, ethnicity and serve in different ministries within the context. The 


average age of the participants was fifty-eight. The majority of the participants were over 
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fifty years of age. There were sixteen females and two males in the self-care leadership 
training. Ten of the participants served in ministry on an average of twenty-two years. 
The participants served in the following ministries: Deaconate Ministry, Usher Ministry, 
Christian Education Ministry, Security Ministry, Choir Ministry, Missionary Ministry 
and Children Ministry. 

The primary goal in providing self-care is to understand the need to take care of 
oneself. The majority of the participants have never taken time for themselves. 
Ultimately, the ability to define and keep boundaries and negotiate for one's needs can be 
perceived as selfishness by those we are called to minister to within our ministries. In 
order to live a healthier life, you must take time out for you. A balance between ministry 
and family appears to be something that each participant must strive to always maintain, 


and there were no noticeable differences between the pre- and post-survey. 


Stress Assessment 

Individuals provided a clear understanding of the pre-survey stress questions 
determining how one is managing varying amounts of pressure without feeling stressed. 
The stress assessment provided whether or not the participants are able to cope with 
stress or are they overstretched and completely stressed out. In reviewing the initial 
results from the stress assessment, 95% of participants reported they were more likely to 
experience stress-related health illnesses, either mental, physical or both. Five percent 
showed great traits or characteristics of unhealthy behaviors, which means they are more 
likely to experience stress-related illnesses e.g. diabetes, irritable bowel, migraines, back 


and neck pains, high blood pressure, heart disease and stroke, and mental health illness 
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(depression, anxiety and stress). Ninety-four percent related to unhealthy eating was the 
majority of the discussion during the self-care training, which contributed to stress. Some 
changes captured, 75%, were eating healthier meals and having conversations with 
family members instead of reading cell phone messages and watching television. A 
general change totals the end of the training, 83% in modifying the way they handle 
stress and incorporating breathing techniques and taking a brisk walk for thirty minutes to 


reduce stress-related issues. 


Self-Care Emotional Health 

At least 76% of participants announced stressors during the first phase of the self- 
care principle. What contributed to their depletion while serving in ministry? Twenty-five 
percent of the cases involved unresolved issues related to childrearing and young 
adulthood. In the self-care project, 15% of the participants dealt with emotional issues 
that led to burnout stressors. In line with this self-care principle, participants who really 
needed help and assistance were given self-care resources at church the following 


Sunday. 


Self-Care Physical Health 

A significant number of participants did not take time off when needed when it 
came to physical self-care. When deemed necessary, only two of these individuals 
stepped aside. The majority of the participants had not considered adding exercise or 
movement on a daily basis. Participants were encouraged and challenged to add some 


type of movement for at least thirty minutes each day. It was recommended for them to 
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drink at least eight ounces of water each day as a part of psychological self-care. At first, 
ten of the participants reported they never say “no” to additional responsibilities. 
Comparatively, five female participants reported using “no” at least occasionally or 


regularly after completing the post-self-care principles survey. 


Self-Care Spiritual Health 

Self-care and spiritual health play a vital role as a servant leader in this project. It 
is very crucial to be spiritually healthy in mind, body, and soul, which is part of the 
psychology of emotion and mind. In this case, it was apparent that setting a standard time 
to study and read the Bible was very taxing on married participants because of their other 
responsibilities. The spirit of guilt prevents ministry participants from caring for their 
well-being. However, 53% of participants felt guilty when and if they did take time for 
themselves. The percentage of ministry leaders who linked self-care with weakness 
decreased from 89% to 21% following the project. Participants had no written self-care 
plan at the beginning of the self-care principle training and only 4% had a list of self-care 
activities. All fifteen ministry servant leaders had a personalized self-care plan completed 
with an accountability partner within the ministry or wife/husband, as information 
collected at the end of the sessions confirmed. Fifty-three percent reported making self- 
care a habit. Additional resource books were provided in assisting and creating a 
personalized self-care plan and to journaling their activities resulted for both male and 


female. 
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Conclusion 

Despite the project being conducted via Zoom, everything went smoothly. In my 
self-care training, I provided statistics and tailored it to meet the needs of the participants 
and their ministries. It was my duty as a servant leader to inform fellow servant leaders 
about what healthy behaviors we should adopt in order to live a long and healthy ministry 
life. Ministry leaders have benefited enormously from the existence of a safe place to 
discuss stressors associated with their vocation and become more aware of self-care 
strategies. 

Not only did I gain knowledge to help myself, but I also learned how to help 
others. The research and writing of the foundational chapters were life-changing 
experiences for me. It allowed me to gain insight into the works of many scholars. In 
addition, I was able to compare and contrast the work of scholars with varying 
viewpoints, which challenged me to broaden my horizons in terms of my research or 
reading. It was a pleasure learning the different viewpoints of the biblical foundations 
class because I love exegetical work. It was in the historical foundation chapter that I was 
able to observe how the burden of ministry had affected so many lives. They made many 
sacrifices for the work God called them to, as I discovered from the historical chapter. I 
encountered liberation theologians through the introductory theological chapter who led 
me to the experience of true freedom. 

Furthermore, I realized that I am not only reassessing my freedom, but also 
making sure the freedom of those with whom I work is assured in my context. It has 
become apparent to me just how valuable this connection is and being freed. In the 


interdisciplinary foundations chapter, I learned, using this proposed project proposal as a 
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guide, this chapter emphasized the importance of developing healthy habits and self-care 
principles to avoid burnout so as to promote a holistic approach to ministry health. It is 
apparent that this project has been expediential to my spiritual, physical, and emotional 
growth. I was eagerly invested in my life and the life of my participants in which the 
growth will be displayed with the abilities and techniques to go deeper into coping skills 
of how to deal with burnout stressors. 

During this epidemic and thereafter, the self-care project should continue, as well 
as regular meetings with a group of leaders to continue to practice intentional self-care 
and peer support. Throughout the exchange, comradeship and respect were evident. The 
curriculum I developed for the group at Little Zion Baptist Church was subsequently 
successful after the initial sessions. It is amazing how flexible the model is, and I can 
easily adapt it to a variety of different contexts. 

In order to achieve my goal, I plan to write both a book and a guide for ministers 
and servant leaders. If stress, depression, or anxiety constitute the major causes of a poor 
quality of life, then this would provide a valuable resource for identifying stressors and 
learning how to deal with them. In other words, as we examine the collaboration between 
Elijah, Mother Theresa, Dr. Howard-John Wesley, and Jesus, we see how leaders are 
often stressed due to the pressures of their pastoral and leadership roles. There will 
always be room for future work as they serve and minister to others, no matter the 


format, venue, or setting they use. 
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United Theological Seminary 
INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


Investigator Name: 
Contact Information: Darlene D. Cook, (540)-220-0264 


Introduction: I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary. 


Purpose: I am conducting a study on A Path to Better Health: A Self-Care Model for 
Ministry Burnout Through Leadership Training. 


Requirements for Participation: You are invited to participate in a study of a mixture of 
Servant Leaders in how to identify stressors that cause them to experience burnout 
when they are psychologically overload which is evident reflected with lack of 
participation in ministries. 


Procedures: 

If you agree to be in the study, you will be asked to: Volunteers will participate in an 
hour Zoom Leadership Training for six-weeks. Immediately each session, volunteers 
will participate in a focus groups discussion for 15-30 minutes to review worksheet. 
Also, volunteers will fill-out assessment pre and post worksheets and a Stress 
Questionnaire. 


Risks: 
Identify all foreseeable risks and discomforts to the human participants. These may include 
physical, psychological, social, or economic discomfort or inconvenience. 


Benefits: 
Identify the benefits of your research to society, and possibly the individual human 
participant. 


Voluntariness: 

Participation is voluntary and you may skip any questions you do not wish to answer. You 
can also stop participating at any time. Your decision to participate will have no impact on 
your leadership position/role you currently hold at Little Zion Baptist at 7748 
Leedstown Road. If something makes you feel uncomfortable in any way while you are 
in the study, please contact me directly in person, on the phone, or electronic 
communication. My contact information is at the top of this consent form. You can refuse 
to respond to any or all of the questions, and you will be able to withdraw from the process 
at any time of the Leadership Training. 


Confidentiality: 

We will be careful to keep your information confidential, and we will ask you and all the 
focus group members to keep the discussion confidential as well. There is always a small 
risk of unwanted or accidental disclosure. The conversations and the focus groups will be 
recorded and transcribed only with your permission. Any notes, recordings, or 
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transcriptions will be kept private. I will be the only one with access to your information. 
The files will be encrypted and password protected. You can decide whether you want 
your name used. All details regarding confidentiality about this research study, such 
as Deaconess Sherrie Smith (Research assistants) will be assisting Doctoral Student 
Darlene Cook with the research tasks. We will be using non-secure methods of 
communication will be used such as Zoom. To ensure participants questionnaire 
and worksheets to remain confidential, those documents will be email directly to 
Admin @ OurLittleZion.org or mail documents directly to LZBC Church attention 
Deaconess Sherrie Smith at 7748 Leedstown Road, Colonial Beach, VA 22443. 


Summary: 

If you have any questions about the research study please contact Doctoral Student 
Darlene Cook directly. You can also ask your parents any questions you might have about 
this study if minors are a part of the study. 


Signature: 

Signing this paper means that you have read this or had it read to you, and that you want 
to be in the study. If you do not want to be in the study, do not sign the paper. Being in the 
study is up to you, and no one will be mad if you do not sign this paper or even if you 
change your mind later. You agree that you have been told about this study and why it is 
being done and what to do. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Date Signed 
Participate in the Project/Study 
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INTERVIEWING PRE-QUESTIONS 


Pre-Questions for Interviewing Servant Leaders in How to Manage Stress 


1. 


Z 


4, 


Have you ever had trouble responding to another leader who was dealing with 
challenges and a stressful situation during a ministry meeting? 


Can you address a time when you had to adapt to handle a stressful situation? 


Give an example of a time you stressed out, which resulted in making errors 
in your ministry work. 


What did you do when you had to confront another minister leader or Servant 
Leader you did not agree with or got along with? 


How do you handle when a colleague take credit for an idea or vision for the 
ministry? 


Pre-Questions for Interviewing Servant Leaders in Self-Care Prevention 


6. 


). 


8. 


9. 


What are the best solutions in handling stress? 
Are you aware of burnout stressors to live a healthier life? 


Do you incorporate walking, running, or exercise as part of your self-care 
prevention lifestyle? 


Do you take a vacation as part of your Sabbatical retreat? 


10. Do you eat balanced meals and hydrate with a glass of water as part of your 


self-care remedy in handling stress? 


Participant No: 
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Stress Questionnaire 


Because everyone reacts to stress in his or her own way, no one stress test can give you a 
complete diagnosis of your stress levels. This stress test is intended to give you an overview only. 
Please see a Stress Management Consultant for a more in-depth analysis. 


Answer all the questions, but just tick one box that applies to you, either yes or no. Answer yes, 
even if only part of a question applies to you. Take your time, but please be completely honest 
with your answers: 


ee ro 
1 [equenty bing workfome atrght 
2 [Not enough hoursinthe dayto do altho wingeTmatTmuatde———SSCSCS~SSSS 
3 [Teeny or ignore probemsin he ope tat hey wilgoaway———SSCSCSC~dSCidC*d 
a [Tao he]obs mysefio ensure they are doneprpety SSCS 
5 [Tunderesinate how ong tiakestodotings SS SSCSC~dSCSd CC? 
6 [[feethat ere aretoo many deadines inmy wonk/WethatareaMeumiomest | 
7 [Wy se-conidence set-esiean's owerthan woulikemobe———S*dY dS 
a [Ttrequenty have gully feaings ilaxanddonoting————SSC~d SC 
@ [find mysa thinking abou problems even when Tam supposedtoberelanng SYS 
0 [tee atiguedor Wed even when wake aferanadequateslep—————~dYCS 
[Tefen no orfrish oer peoples sentences orth when they speaksiowy Yd 
12 [fave atendency eat tak wakandaweqeky CS 

"3 [My appete has changed, Ihave ether a dese tobinge orhave alas ofappelie/ mays rmeal [| 


| feel irritated or angry if the car or traffic in front seems to be going too slowly/ | become very frustrated 
at having to wait in a queue 


If something or someone really annoys me | will bottle up my feelings 

When | play sport or games, | really try to win whoever | play 

| experience mood swings, difficulty making decisions, concentration and memory is impaired aS 
Fee aa oe rae an pang, von sone PP 
79 [Tseom oe isining even though Tam prescaupied wihrmy ownthowghis SSC 
20__[Wiy sox divers lower, can experience changestomensualgyee SSCS 
Zi [Vind mysetarndingmyteey SS SSSCSCSCSCSCSC*S 
22__|Thave an inerease in muscular aches and pains especialy inthe neck, head ower bask shoulders |_| 
23 [Tam unable fo perform asks as well as used, my judgments clouded ornotas good asiiwas [|_| 
2a |Tind TRave a great dependency on alcohol caffene,nicoineordues TY 
25__[Ifind hat don'thave tine for many wierests [hobbies oulsde ofwork || CS 
‘Ayes answer score =T(one),andaneanswerscore=O(@ere). ——SSSCSC*~*~*~*~«SOTALSSC*dCSCSCS* 
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Your score: 

Most of us can manage varying amounts of pressure without feeling stressed. However 
too much or excessive pressure, often created by our own thinking patterns and life 
experiences, can overstretch our ability to cope and then stress is experienced. 


4 points or less: 
You are least likely to suffer from stress-related illness. 
5 - 13 points: 


You are more likely to experience stress related ill health either mental, physical or both. 
You would benefit from stress management / counseling or advice to help in the 
identified areas. 


14 points or more: 


You are the most prone to stress showing a great many traits or characteristics that are 
creating un-healthy behaviors. This means that you are also more likely to experience 
stress & stress-related illness e.g. diabetes, irritable bowel, migraine, back and neck pain, 
high blood pressure, heart disease/strokes, mental ill health (depression, anxiety & stress). 
It is important to seek professional help or stress management counseling. Consult your 
medical practitioner (GP). 


Tips to help improve your score 
Review the questions that you scored yes: 


O See if you can reduce, change or modify this trait. 

O Start with the ones that are easiest & most likely to be successful for you. 

O Only expect small changes to start with, it takes daily practice to make any 
change. 

O Support from friends, family/colleagues will make the process easier and more 
enjoyable. 

O Professional help is always available & your GP is a good place to start. 


To find a stress management consultant in your area go to www.isma.org.uk ! 


' International Stress Management Association UK, “Stress Questionnaire,” Pinnacle Enterprises 
Canada, http://www.mtpinnacle.com/pdfs/Stress-questionnaire.pdf. 
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PRE - SELF CARE ASSESSMENT 
Scripture: 1 King 19:1-8 
Think about your self-care behaviors concerning to your physical health 
over the last 14 days. Pinpoint which areas to prioritize over the next 14 
days. 
Answer the following questions below: 

1 = Never 2 = Rarely 3 = Sometimes 4 = Often 
I got 7 to 8 hours of sleep at night 
I ate regularly (breakfast, lunch and dinner) 


I ate nutritious meals 


I moved my body enough to break a sweat 


I drank 8 glasses (2 liters) of water in a day 


I took time to communicate with your mate/friends 


I pampered myself 


I stretched, walked, ran or did yoga 


I completed my personal hygiene routine 
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PRE - SELF CARE ASSESSMENT 
Scripture: 1 King 19:1-8 
Think about your self-care behaviors concerning to your emotional health 
over the last 14 days. Pinpoint which areas to prioritize over the next 14 
days. 
Answer the following questions below: 

1 = Never 2 = Rarely 3 = Sometimes 4 = Often 
I gave myself praise and or positive affirmations 
I allowed myself to cry 


I allowed myself to laugh 


I opened to a close friend or family member 


I attended a counselling/therapy session 


I paid attention to my body to help me identify emotions 


I tried to regulate my emotions 


I expressed my emotion in a healthy way 


I spent time with positive people 
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PRE - SELF CARE ASSESSMENT 
Scripture: 1 King 19:1-8 
Think about your self-care behaviors concerning to your mental health over 
the last 14 days. Pinpoint which areas to prioritize over the next 14 days. 
Answer the following questions below: 

1 = Never 2 = Rarely 3 = Sometimes 4 = Often 
I have focused on the things I can control 
I have taken time for personal reflection (e.g. journaling) = 
I have taken a break from social media (2+hours) 


I have attended a counselling/therapy session 


I have asked for help if I needed it 


I have challenged my negative thoughts 


I have taken time to be alone 


I have set boundaries with others 


I have avoided situations that will trigger me 
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Participant No: 


PRE - SELF CARE ASSESSMENT 
Scripture: 1 King 19:1-8 
Think about your self-care behaviors concerning to your spiritual health 
over the last 14 days. Pinpoint which areas to prioritize over the next 14 
days. 
Answer the following questions below: 

1 = Never 2 = Rarely 3 = Sometimes 4 = Often 
I read my bible 
I practiced prayer or meditation 


I took time for personal reflection (e.g. journaling) 


I engaged in non-work/school related hobbies 


I connected with others 


I made time to read/listen to things that inspire me 


I focused on being present in the here and now 


I have practiced gratitude 


I have expressed my creativity (e.g. art, cooking, dancing) 


APPENDIX C 


FINAL INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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1. 
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INTERVIEWING POST-QUESTIONS 


Final Interview Questions 


How does learning self-care principles incorporate into resilience in making you 
feel after the six-week self-care leadership training that has taken place via 
Zoom? 


Do you believe these six sessions have helped you see self-care principles' 
relevance as a sustaining practice for ministry? How so? 

Do you believe that you have discussed relevant issues during the past six 
sessions? Why or why not? 

Do you believe that the activities of these six sessions have helped you? Why or 
why not? 

What was the best part of the sessions? 


2. How would you describe the peer relationship in this self-care leadership 
training conducted via Zoom? 


Did you feel like you found the relationship where you could be honest and share 
your concerns and struggles? Why or why not? 

Do you believe that you are in a ministry that can help you as you move forward 
in ministry? Why or why not? 

Did you believe that the peer relationship was supportive, or did you feel like you 
were being judged? Why or why not? 


3. What feedback would you provide about how the leadership training facilitator 


did? 


Do you believe the facilitator was willing to address controversial subjects yet 
relevant to ministry leaders? 

If so, do you believe the facilitator was transparent in dealing with matters about 
burnout stressors faced in the lives of ministry leaders, family and ministries? 
Why or why not? 


4. What impact has this self- care leadership training had on you? 


What impact do you foresee for ministry leaders if the self-care principles are 
incorporated into the Nurse Ministry as Health and Wellness? 

As the result of this self-care leadership model, do you believe you have a greater 
understanding of stressors, and the self-care principle tools necessary to avoid 
burnout? Why or why not? 

Describe how relevant this self-care model leadership training was for you as you 
move forward in ministry? 


5. Would you recommend that this ministry continue? Why or why not? 


If so, would you want to continue attending on a regular or a periodic basis? 
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In what ways could the six sessions have been better for you and the ministry you 
are currently serving in? 

What would you do to improve this going forward? Pre- Questions for 
Interviewing Servant Leaders in How to Manage Stress. 


APPENDIX D 


CHARTS AND GRAPHS 
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PROJECT ANALYSIS 
Alias Age Gender Marital Children Session 
Status (Y/N) Attend 
Participant 1 68 Female Divorced Yes 2 
Participant 2 54 Female Separated Yes 6 
Participant 3 23 Female Single No 6 
Participant 4 60 Female Married Yes 6 
Participant 5 65 Female Married Yes 4 
Participant 6 39 Female Married Yes 3 
Participant 7 61 Female Widow Yes 6 
Participant 8 69 Female Married Yes 3 
Participant 9 35 Female Married Yes 3 
Participant 10 56 Female Married Yes 3 
Participant 11 60 Male Widow Yes 6 
Participant 12 57 Female Married Yes 3 
Participant 13 46 Female Married Yes 5 
Participant 14 61 Female Married Yes 4 
Participant 15 69 Female Single Yes 5 
Participant 16 45 Female Divorced Yes 1 
Participant 17 58 Female Divorced Yes 3 
Participant 18 49 Male Married Yes 1 


orRFN WwW hkbu Ow 
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PRE SELF CARE ASSESSMENT - PHYSICAL HEALTH 


e e e @ @ 
e @ e@ 
e @ @ e 
@ @ @ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


@ Eat Regularly (Breakfasat, lunch and dinner) @ Eat Nutritous meals 
@ Move Body at least 20 to 30 minutes @ Drank 8 glasses of work in a day 


Communicate with Mate/Friends 


POST SELF CARE ASSESSMENT - 
PHYSICAL HEALTH 


1 23 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 #13 14 #15 #16 17 #18 «19 


== Got 7 to 8 hours of sleep 
== Eat Regularly (Breakfasat, lunch and dinner) 
=== Eat Nutritous meals 
=—==MViove Body at least 20 to 30 minutes 
Drank 8 glasses of work in a day 


=== Communicate with Mate/Friends 
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